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HORNE TOOKE’S DIARY. 
(Continued from p. 22.) 

Wednesday, June 4, 1794. The Bells are ringing for 
the King’s birthday. I get in this place between 7 & 
8 hours reading & writing each day; so that I do not 
get any advantage in that respect by my confinement. 
A Lock with great formality put on outer door, 

Thursday, June 5. A man with a Pea-cart stands this 
moment under  ! window drawn by an Ass: the Ass 
began to bray: the master seized him by the snout & 
began to belabour him unmercifully to stop his braying, 
to the scandal of the private soldiers, who interfered 
humanely with the man, to suffer his Ass to bray without 
molestation & cruelty. These soldiers have one (as 
— and as industrious as the ass) in custody for 

raying. A corporal and a serjeant come into my room, 
two of them every two hours and sometimes each hour, 
besides two Warders in my room, a centinel at the door, 
and another on the Staircase: if they kept out of room 
& kept a thousand round it it would be less unpleasant: 
for they chuse often to rush <_y! into my room ; 
which the other Warders, Burford, & Blower & Bouguet 
& Pearson, used to prevent, 

Friday, June 6. Kinghorn brought my keys, & some 
brown yo from Privy Council; & told me that Mr, 
Vaughan had been examined by Privy Council, & was 
forbid to visit me any more till further orders; he said 
Mr. Hayne was also forbid to visit Mr. Bonney [I did 
not before know that Hayne did visit him]. Privy Council, 
he said, permitted me newspapers and to walk upon the 
Leads (2 Warders & a Centinel, bayonet fixed, &c.). 
This day I had for the 1" time Chronicle, Post, Gazetteer, 
World, Herald, Oracle, Times, True Briton, & two eve® 

re Courier, Star. I sent them to Warder, Bouguet, 
‘or use of such prisoners as were allowed to read them. 


Saturday, June 7, 1794. Corresponding Society’s Ad” 
vertisement in the Morning Post, The visiting officer of 
the Guards asked me very politely if I had in my apart- 
mentseverything | wanted? Yes, sir, all & more than I 
want by two Warders, two Centinels, and all the Bolts and 
Bare. Twoo'clock, Ross the Messenger tells me he, with 
Higgins, bas just brought Kyd to the Tower, Kyd is at 
the Warder Lockit’s. Sharp is still in custody at his 
own house. Frost ison bonour to return to the Privy 
Council on Monday, Hull has given security to appear 
the first day of term, Privy Council are to make a general 
arrangement forall the Prisoners, that their friends may 
have access to them, &c, Kyd agrees with Lockit as 
Joyce with Dixon eighteen pence for Dinner: they find 
everything else for themselves. 

Sunday, June 8, 1794. In last night’s Courier is the 
Act of Parlt “To empower his Majesty (i. ¢., the Minis- 
ter) to secure & detain (i.¢, to rob, ruin & murder* 
such persons as his Majesty (i,¢., the Minister) sh 

pect (7.¢., pretend to s t) are conspiring against 
his person & Government % a é., who are displeased with 
the minister’s measures, or to whom the minister is for 
any — or misinformation, or mistake or caprice, 
ostile). 

Monday, June 9. I saw Joyce upon top of a distant 
house leads, We bowed to each other. I saw Kyd upon 
the leads, we bowed to each other. N.B. 1 understand 
(by an accident) that Vaughan was prohibited from seeing 
me any more, because he excused himself (as Counsel for 
four of the prisoners) from being examined by Privy 
Council, A basket from Wimbledon from my Gardener, 
1t must not be opened till Kinghorn comes, who will read 
my girl's letter; & then, if he approves the contents, will 
graciously communicate them to me : after which hewill 
ee permit me to send some strawberries to Mr, 

onney. At nine o’clock this morning, two new Warders 
eame, Bateman & Jackson. I understand their Cha- 
racters & Disposition; & am not at all pleased to be 
in their hands. Pazianza! My custody cannot easily 
be closer though it may be oule more disagreeable by 
their presence & conduct. 

I wrote to Mr. Fawkener, Clerk of Privy Council, 

Receive permission for Dr, Pearson, my pbysician, & 
Mr. Clive my surgeon to attend me, 

N.B, Privy Council wanted Vaughan to prove my 
handwriting (or what they supposed so) in some altera- 
tions or amendments in some resolutions of Constit, 
Society. He refused to be examined on the subject. 
They told him that as he was my intimate friend he was 
=. to refuse; it might cause me to be confined the 
onger. 


The first letter to Fawkener was to request per- 
mission for the writer’s physician and surgeon to 
see him. He asks that their attendance “may be 
made convenient to themselves ; because neither 
counsel, nor physicians, nor surgeons have ever 
taken fees from me.” 

Tuesday, June 10, 1794. I read in the Times “ the 
second report of the Secret Committee of the House of 
Lords.” 1 immediately wrote the following letter to Mr. 
Fawkener & sent it off before Dinner, though the news- 
paper did not come to me this day till eleven o'clock ; 
and the Times was the 8” paper I read, 


* I call it murder, because indefinite and arbitrary im- 
prigsonment, Close Custody (such as I experience) with 
all ite circumstances of time & place & manner at the will 
of a malicious minister, may be certain death by the slow 
torture of disease. 
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Then follows a copy of the letter, wherein Tooke 
states that he had only just learnt from the re- 
wn of him in their i and exhibited 


Friday, June 13, 1794, I that Mr. John 
Williams (thro’ the interest of Gen' or Col. Archer, his 
wife’s father or brother) has been admitted to bail £500, 
The difficulty about him arose from his refusing to swear 
which they showed him was the hand- 
- Horne Tooke. They asked, “ Had he ever 
seen me write. He had. Was of my handwriting. 
He could not say it was.” I understand aleo that Mar- 
tin’s clerk after repeated examinations is expected to 
be committed to Newgate this day because he persisted 
in declaring “that he knows nothing of his master’s 
affairs or actions, but his business as an Attorney, his 
master having never employed him nor discou with 
him about anything else.” N.B. About 7 o'clock in the 
evening, the Warder Dixon and Mr. Kyd were walking 
upon the Leads (about the size of my room) under my 

ndow, I was standing at the open window (for it was 
very hot) taking snuff. The er asked me for some 
snuff. I puta little ina piece of coarse rand threw 
it to him. He thanked me, and said, he hoped be 
should one day drink a glass of wine with me, when I 
was out of the Tower. I answered that I should drink 
it with him with pleasure : for I supposed he was a man 
about my own age. He said, no. He was ten years 
ee How so? said I. Why, what age are you? 

e said this day was his Birthday and he was this day 
exactly fifty. Ob! answered I, if this is your birthday, 
I will certainly drink a glass of wine to your health. 
opened a bottle, filled the glass, showed it at the window, 
and drank to his health. I then said, tho’ we are at a 
distance from each other, we may still drink together ; 
for if I might I could let down the bottle with a string. 
He said, Aye, do so, I tied a string to the neck of 
the bottle, and let it down. He got a glass, filled it, and 
drank to my health, I drew the bottle back. But I 
never exchanged a single word with Mr. Kyd. This was 
done openly, in sight of the opposite centinel, A great 
piece of work has made of this. Seldom that the 
steel’d Jayler is the Friend of Man.” All the way 
through well exemplified in the Tower, 

Saturday, June 14, At three o’clock Kinghorn came to 
me on the Leads, called the Warder, Jackson, and 
blamed him for suffering me to talk to Mr. Kyd : he said 
the Adjutant Brice, had made a Report to the Governour. 
I told Kinghorn the fact as it passed, N.B. This Ad- 
mee Brice, I am told, went a day or two ago to Mr, 

oyce’s room and insulted him and abused Lord Stanhope 
tohim. This is the son of Mr. Brice in Newman Street, 
who married lately Miss ——, and whom I have seen at 
Mr. Gahagan’s, and with whose sisters my girls were 
intimate, N.B, Jackson proposed that I should not 
near my window. Bateman on this hot day, shut 
window; but I denied his authority & opened it. 

Sunday, June 15. I received this wr By the 
Gaoler the following note, OPEN (all the r notes 
from Mr, Fawkener were sealed). 

Council Office, Whitehall, 
14 June, 1794. 

S1r,—I duly received your letter dated Tower June 10, 
1794, and having taken the earliest opportunity of laying 
the same before the Lords of his Majesty's most honour- 
able Privy Council, I am to acquaint you that I have 


I} say British in 


the subject 
ereo!. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 


W. 
Mr, John Horne Tooke, Clerk. 
G. J. W. 
(To be continued.) 
BRITISH 
(Concluded from p. 5.) 


We frequently use the word lish in the most 
extended meaning. Thus Mr. F. has called 
his dictionary of persons who have died since 1850 
‘ Modern English Biography,’ though he includes 
not only English—in fact, they would only gives 
portion of the names—but Scots, Irish, and every 
other nationality if identified with the British 
Empire—thus using the word in a much larger 
sense than ever British has been used. 

Another person who uses the word English is 
the editor of one of our most popular journals, 7o- 
Day. In the issue of 19 » 1896, p. 211, 
the author of ‘ Three Men in a 


ference to the word English, 
But journalism is generally written red-hot, and 
the latter word to an Englishman generally comes 
more pat to the tongue.” 

Ishould have answered, “‘ You are quite wrong. 
English is by far the better word. According to 
all the authorities, British only includes England, 
Scotland, and Wales. Why should the Irish be 
left out? They speak the English, and not the 
British language ; they fight in the British army ; 
they go to the English bar ; and they distinguish 
themselves in the Parliament held in England, 
and thus do honour to the English nation. I here 
use English as including the whole peoples under 
the sovereignty of Queen Victoria.” 

It would seem that some of our writers have not 
given much heed to this question, For example, 
when Mr, W. Prideaux Courtney, a couple of 
years his delightfal volume entitled 
‘English Whist,’ it never occurred to him that he 
ought to cater for Scotch readers in his title as 


called it ‘British Whist.’ Many Scotsmen are 
mentioned in it, though the book requires to be 
read through to find out where, as there is only an 
index of proper names.* If Mr, Courtney wanted 


* I consider the omission of subjects most unfortunate, 
An Irishman or an American, after looking at the index, 
containing nothing 


would throw the book on one side as 


well as in the book, or no doubt he would have: 
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to be quite certain of Spey Hoey, he must have 
called it ‘British and Irish Whist.’ Should not 
our English dictionaries be renamed to include all 
three countries ? 

The curious thing is that, when we do come 
across a book with British in the title, it is, from 
the view Iam taking, quite wrong—for example, 
‘The British Citizen,’ published in London by Mr. 
J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.P., 1885. For the in- 
formation of readers abroad, I may say that Mr. 
Rogers is not a Scotsman, as his title would lead 
one to suppose. He tells us that he was “a youth 
in a Hampshire village sixty years ago” (p. 139). 
His title, however, is almost a fraud, quite 
innocently and unintentionally, of course, but it 
might induce a Scotsman to buy it, thinking that 
in it he would read a good deal about his own 
country. 

When I say that the pride of race runs so high 
in Scotland that our politicians or visitors are 
immediately corrected if they talk about the 
English (they must always wy British), the dis- 
gust of a Scotsman on reading ‘The British Citizen’ 
can be imagined on finding that it is all about the 
English. 

Mr. Rogers begins by saying, “ It is my pu 
to point out how it has been that the modern 
Englishman has,” &c., and so he goes on. It is 
all England and the English ; there is nothing to 
justify British in the title, for it would be absurd 
to say that it is jastified by the information (p. 136) 
that Adam Smith was a Scotchman (sic), who was 
educated for nearly seven years at Balliol College, 
Oxford, or by chapter xxiii. on the higher educa- 
tion in England, where occurs one short paragraph 
as to education in Scotland. 

Probably Mr. Rogers originally called it ‘ The 
English Citizen, and then found that there was 
already an ‘‘ English Citizen Series,” so in a weak 
moment he adopted British. If so, the altered 
title does not suit the text. 

The above allusions are all I can discover in a 
cursory perusal; for, though issued by the Society 
for Promoting Ohristian Knowledge, ‘The British 
Citizen’ has no index, and is stuck together with 
wire, which has rusted and spoiled the pages where 
the abomination is placed.* 

This “ remarkably clever” book was reviewed in 
the Atheneum of 21 Nov., 1885, p. 667, without 


about their countrymen, They would be wrong; 
numerous are the allusions to and anecdotes of all three, 

* Mem.—Never buy books without indexes and stuck 
together with wire. This reflection reminds me of 
another, which may be useful to careful readers. I saw 
it in an American periodical called Puck, whose office is 
close to that of ‘N. & Q.,’ and I quote it, knowing that 
neighbours like to be friendly to one another ; at the same 
time I fear it will be no use for Puck to try to borrow 
a volume of ‘N, & Q.’ of his neighbour, It is: “ Never 
make lead- il comments in a the owner 
may rub out—use ink. ” 


the reviewer detecting the deceit ; but the indexer 
was alert; he declin 
though it is apparent e no ar 
spite against that name, as he indexes “ British 
od in English 
here was ly at some 
history a whethes men to various 
counties were Englishmen ; at least,the doubt is 
suggested by the following incident, the relation of 
which was overheard, some thirty years ago, at a 
Cornish inn. A young man who had just returned 
from the remote districts of America was tellin 
asmall crowd of admiring listeners the incidents 
an encounter which he and his comrades of 
nationalities had with the police. After a severe 
struggle they were all captured except one little 
man. He was a “wrastler,” as they say in the 
West of England, and each policeman as he 
approached the little fellow was thrown over his 
back. ‘*They could not take him anyhow,” said 
the narrator, and “he was an Englishman”! But 
at that moment, as the thought struck him, he had 
doubts on that point, and added, ‘* Leastways, he 
was a Cornishman.” 

It will be recollected that Cornwall was in- 
stanced to show the want of fairness of the 
Union of 1707, as that one county “‘ sent up as 
many members, one excepted, as the number 
allotted for the whole of Scotland” (Knight’s 
* Pictorial History of England,’ vol. iv. p. 188). 

If we give up the delightful word ‘* English,” 
I fancy the Americans will not be long appro- 
priating it. Lately at an hotel I heard an Ame- 
rican lady telling an English lady that she (the 
American) was English, and that the English lad 
was really British ; but the English lady wo 
not have it, she stuck to her colours like a man 
(what an example for the editor of To-Day), and 
said that she was a native of England and was 
English, and that nobody who was not born in 
the dominions of Queen Victoria could be 
English. 

Now, then, at last, we have got toa Lay 
and can see what our great authorities say on 
subject. First, let us take the latest and greatest 
of all, the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary,’ a master- 
piece it is difficult even to think of without a 
feeling of pride, and which, though, like a little 
dog looking up at the monster St. Bernard, I occa- 
sionally try to bark at, I nevertheless with 
awe, remembering, as the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ 
pictorially puts it, “that not much information is 
to be gleaned when the harvest waggons of the 
* Dictionary’ have carried off their golden load” 
(8 x. 327) :-— 

“ British, of or belonging to Great Britain or its 
inhebitente, From the time of Henry VIII. frequently 
used to include English and Scotch, in general use in 

nth century, often opposed : legal 
at the Union fa 1701.” 
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Then we have all sorts of most useful instances 
in which British is used ; that popular article of 
commerce ‘‘ British gum” is cut very short, it is 
“a commercial name of dextrin.” 

Poor old Ireland is left out in the cold, although 
her population is larger than that of Scotland, 
and in proportion she is more largely represented 
in the an of Commons than England, Wales, 
or Scotland, or, to put it differently, than any of 
the countries forming that part of the empire we 
call British. 

Dr. Murray thinks Britisher originated with 
Americans in their War of Independence. 

The ‘ Century Dictionary ’ appears to me to have 
copied Webster ; but in the latter “ British gum” 
is more, in fact most fully described. By this 
word British, printed in the ‘Oentury’ with a 
capital B, an ignorant mn or a foreigner is 
enabled at once to see if a small letter or capital 
must be used. All words not requiring capitals 
are printed without, thus avoiding useless and 
confusing capitals. I should have thought, how- 
ever, that “ british gum ” might be printed without 
a capital B—it would be in French and German. 

The ‘ Century’ says :— 

** British, of or pertaining to Great Britain, or, in the 
widest sense, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland or its inhabitants.” 


was, no doubt, more truly English than she would 
be in the present day, as she was built, in all 
probability, entirely at home, most likely at Dept- 
ford. 
I have tried my hand at a definition for the 
future dictionary maker :— 

itish, a native of England, Scotland, or 
Wales, but not of Ireland until the end of the 
nineteenth century, when, according to an Ame- 
rican dictionary, the word began to have a more 
extended meaning, and included the Irish, though 
formerly used as opposed to them. 

Thus British became applicable in the eyes of 
foreigners to all these countries, but without any 
lawful or legal authority of the British themselves. 

Britisher, a word at one time used in ridicule, 
but finally adopted as a convenient designation by 
the British themselves. 

Let me say I make no scientific pretensions. 
My simple contention is that, as an ordinary 
inquirer, I think I have a right to expect an exact 
definition of a word in the books of reference 
witbout having recourse to a great library ; but I 
think I show that in this case both resources fail. 

Raters Tromas. 


Clifford's Inn. 


Guost-NaMes.—Those accustomed to scrutinize 


“ Britisher, a British subject or citizen in an of : inti infrequ 
i 

times with names which appear to have been 


colloquial or humorous.” 


invented by the sepulchral masons. 


Recently I 


of | made note of the name Utakeah Smith, in the 
‘The Financial Reform churchyard of Mundham, near Loddon, in Norfolk. 
clades net caly Ireland. bet Geers Se 2- | This lady died in July, 1890, and I was moved to 
and Alderney the term British, without the = the 

: e vicar, the Rev. C. icks, kindly wrote as 


slightest suspicion, But I feel that I have only 
touched the fringe of this subject. Every new 
book and new place suggests something more. 


follows :— 


“The Christian name bas never been rly ac- 


prope 
counted for, except that ‘it goes in the family.’ a 


For example, I have just been reading Steedman’s : 

6 F ears ago, I baptized a daughter of the 
Swimming,’ published at Melbourne in 1867. Mra, Bmith, the to the feminine of 

He writes all the way through his book of the Ebrvyog seemed to be the ides, spelt Zutykia, with 
English’ —that is, I presume, Australians (7) who | stress on the letter ¢. Whence the wonderful ‘ Utakeah ’ 

are English as well as Australians; but if some | I know not, unless from the stonemason.” 


people had their way, Steedman should have 


Does not this case tend to show that some of 


written using the inferior term British, as no| the oddities of nomenclature we come across now 
doubt the — is made up of all English- | snd then are inventions or perversions of illiterate 


speaking peo 


masons? I often see the name Georgiana spelt 


Again, I go to the Portsmouth Museum ; the | in abnormal fashions on gravestones, Georgeanner, 


first object that attracts my attention is one of Georgeanna, &c. 


those exquisite ship models on loan from the South 
Kensington Museum. The label is “ English 


James Hooper. 
Norwich. 
[In the case of Miss Bellamy, Georgiana was converted 


ine-of-battle ship, 1780-1790.* This ship is, or | into George Anne, the name by which she was always 


known, 


* This model is only labelled as a representative one ; 
but she seems to me to be clearly identifiable _—if, indeed, | t 


he two starboard anchors are over the bow. The model 


the South Kensington Museum experts do not know her | is painted brown, the colour that prevailed before Lord 
name—from the earefully executed figure-head of a| Nelson introduced the ugly style of black with white 
Roman (!) warrior with drawn sword, As I find no| lines. The ships of the present day—take the last, the 

all 


number (except 09 on the case), for the sake of identifi- — 
oy eo ifi- | Powerful—are even more hideous, being painted 


that the port anchor is on deck, but | black, lik 
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Aqugous Tirtzs.—Most of the existing and 
extinct titles in the English, Scotch, and Irish peer- 
ages in that of Great Britain are very naturally 
territorial, but a few are taken from rivers. Such 
are those of Douro, Clyde, Boyne, Waveney, 
Derwent, Derwentwater, Medway. It may 
added that the first title conferred on Lord Nelson 
was that of Baron Nelson of the Nile. 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor, 


Women as Kilmington 
Church, Devon, an old series of parish accounts is 
extant, which may be worth a closer examination 
than I have been able to give them. A curious 
item (1558) is “ payd for makyng of inviatory of 
the church goodes, 3s. 4d.,” succeeded by another, 
“ payd for carryeng of the inviatory to Exetore.” 
I was surprised by the frequency with which one 
of the holders of the “ wardenshyp” is a female. 
In 1560, we have Joane Banke ; 1569, Elizabeth 
Grendfeld ; 1570, Elizabeth Norrys ; 1574, Bryget 
Dare; 1578, Agnes Dunynges; 1581, Frances 
Banckes, Epwarp Smits. 


Georet Bicknam, tHe Exper, Writixe- 
Master EnGraver.—An entry in the Lon- 
don Chronicle, 4-6 July, 1771, p. 19, records the 
death, 3 July, 1771, at his house in Kew Lane, of 
Mr. George Bickham, engraver, thus differencing 
the statement appearing in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol, v. p. 8, that he died in 1769. 

Danizt Hipwet. 


Nextt Gwyn’s Prate.—The fondness of Nell 
Gwyn for silver plate is well known, and at p. 167 
of Cunningham and Wheatley’s ‘Story of Nell 
Gwyn’ will be found the copy of a silversmith’s 
bill, containing the specification of a silver bed- 
stead, which in magnificence must have rivalled 
those that I have seen in the palaces of Indian 
Mabarajas, and charges for making various articles 
of silver,amounting in the aggregate to 1,135/. 3s. 1d. 
As ‘N. & Q.’ has always been the principal reposi- 
tory for facts connected with the fair Nelly, I 
venture to transcribe the following advertisement, 
which has been copied into an interesting paper in 
the current number of Middlesex and Hertfordshire 
Notes and Queries, by Mr, F. G. Hilton Price, 
Dir.S.A., on ‘The Signs of the Old Houses in the 
Strand in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies ’:— 

“The following notice appeared in the London Gazette, 
3 Jan., 1677/8 : * All goldsmiths and others to whom our 
silver plate may be sold, marked with the cipher E.G., 
flourished, weighing about 18 ounces, are desired to 
apprehend the bearer thereof, till they give notice to 

r. Robert Joh in Heathcock Alley, Strand, over 
against Durham Yard, or to Mrs. Gwin's porter in the 
Pell Mell, by whom they shall be rewarded.’ ” 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Martowe’s ‘ Epwarp II.’—In the handy little 
edition of this play recently published in the 
“Temple Dramatists” series, the editor, Mr. 
A. W. Verity, says: ‘* Of the copy of the quarto 
of 1594 in the royal library at Cassel no collation 


be | (I believe) has been published.” It may be worth 


while to point out (as Mr. Bullen does not mention 
it) that inthe New Shakspere Society’s Transactions 
for 1875-6, pt. ii. (Appendix vi.), there is given a 
collation by Dr. Rudolph Genée of this unique copy 
of the 1594 quarto with Dyce’s text of 1850. As Dr. 
Furnivall remarks in a foot-note, most of the differ- 
ences are of no importance whatever, A. G. O. 


A Parise.—The cutting 
ing this may be worth a corner in ‘N. & Q.’ It 
is from the Daily Telegraph of 31 Nov., 1896 :— 
“ Ata Local Government inquiry, yesterday, at Heath 
Charnock, Lancashire, into a proposal to borrow 6002. 
to build a parish hall, it was stated that, although there 
was a population of 1,100 and a rateable value of 8,0002., 
there was neither church, chapel, nor school in the 
parish, the only public ‘edifice’ being a pillar letter-box. 
The ins it was the funniest thing he had ever 


B. H. L. 


Earts or Hatirax.—It is noteworthy the 
confusion which sometimes results when two partly 
contemporary notabilities are given at different 
times the same title. Thus, in the new (1895) 
edition of Dr. Cobham Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,’ we are told, under ‘‘ Trimmer,” 
that “Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax, adopted 
the term in the reign of Charles II. to signify that 
he was neither an extreme Whig nor an extreme 
Tory.” The Halifax who accepted and adopted 
the epithet “ trimmer” was not Charles Montague 
(as his name is more frequently, though perhaps 
less correctly, spelt), but George Savile, who was 
created Earl of Halifax in 1679, and Marquis in 
1682. He died in 1695, and the title became 
extinct on the death of hisson in 1700, The same 
year Charles Montague was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Halifax, and he was created Earl of 
Halifax on the accession of George I. in 1714, but 
held that title for less than a year, as he died 
early in 1715. It is somewhat remarkable that 
there is no account of him in the ‘ Penny Oyclo- 

ia,’ though it gives a short biography of Sir 

rge Savile, afterwards Earl and then Marquis 
of Halifax. In the eleventh volume (recently 
published) of the English Historical Review there 
is an interesting article, by Mr. Foxcroft, on ‘The 
Works of George Savile, first Marquis of Halifax,’ 
in which it is maintained that the celebrated 
pamphlet ‘Character of a Trimmer’ (which was 
first printed in 1688, under the name of Sir William 
Coventry) was written in 1684, and primarily in- 
tended for the eye of the king (Charles IL), its 
object being defeated by the death of that monarch 
in the following year. The word “trimmer” bad 
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been used in an opprobriou f itical 
timeserver ; bat by an Queries, 


logical signification, Halifax turned it into a badge 
of ; for the original sense trim, 
as ‘trimming a boat,” is ‘‘to make firm or 
steady.” W. T. 


Pur-sitnp.—Kluge, generally so cautious an 
etymologizer, has an extraordinary note on this 
word, under the article ‘‘ Star,” in his ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary.’ He asserts that it is the 
A.-Sax. par-blind, and that the first component is 
A.-Sox. pir, a bittern. He then compares Gr. 
yAatxwpa, from yAavé, an owl. From all which 
he infers that Ger. star, cataract of the eye, ma 
be connected with star, the starling! On this 
remark that neither pér nor par-blind is to be 
found in Ettmiiller or Bosworth ; that ‘‘ blind as 
a bittern,” would not in any case give a proper 
sense, that bird not being proverbially defective in 
sight; and that means “ greyishness” 
of the diseased eye, and not “ owlishness.” ‘‘ Pur- 
blind,” formerly written pore-blinde, poor-blinde, 
pure-bl (Wyclif), seems to have originally been 

re blind (=Lat. cecus), absolutely blind, 

m which the modern signification has drifted 
away. A. Suyraz Parmer. 

South Woodford. 

Borwe’s Nicot.—It is singular that 
R. L. Stevenson, whose elaborate precision is so 
much emphasized, should write of Burns’s friend 
and boon companion as ‘‘ Willie Nichol” 
(‘Familiar Studies of Men and Books,’ second 
ed., p. 73). No doubt Willie’s surname, which is 
Nicol, is not so familiar to bis successors as it 
would be to many of his contemporaries, but that 
is no reason why its proper form should not be 
a when occasion calls for it, Whatever may 

the fate of this personage as Nicol—a teacher 
in Edinburgh and one of the preceptors of Sir 
Walter Scott—he will live on to all time as 
“Willie,” for it was he that brewed the most 
famous “ peck o’ maut” of which the world has 
ever heard, and it was under the auspices of his 
household gods—away in a country retreat, afar 
from pedagogic cares—that ‘*‘ Rob and Allan cam 
to see.” The “maut” of inspiring quality was 
Nicol’s, and, writes Burns, ‘‘ the air is Masterton’s 
[Allan Masterton’s, to wit],the song mine.” When 
the tourist, going on from Moffat to the hostel of 
Tibbie Shiels on St. Mary's Loch, is told that at 
one point on the way he passes “‘ Willie’s Mill,” it 
may be worth his while to note that this was the 
residence of the friend whom Burns calls “ Mr. 
William Nicol, of the High School, Edinburgh.” 
At this dwelling, in the poet’s words, there was 
“such a joyous meeting that Masterton and I 
agreed, each in our own way, that we should cele- 
brate the business.” Tomas Barz. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“ Bowprr.”—It is said that the phrase “ the 
rain is bowpit” is in colloqttiial use in Berkshire, 
The rain is so chatacterized when the wind comes 
from the north-east, portending a continuance of 
wet weather for twenty-four hours. I have only 
one piece of evidence for the phrase. Oan any of 
your readers supply corroborative testimony ? 

Tse Epiror or THE 
*Enouise Diatecr Dictionary,’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Jonannes Sosiesky Doverass, 
—Can any of your numerous correspondents inter- 
ested in the history of Prince Charles Edward 
Stewart, the Young Pretender, throw any light on 
the following somewhat curious little history? In 
a very remote valley at the foot of Lake Winder- 
mere lies a little village called Finsthwaite, and in its 
church register of burials there occurs the following 
entry: “Buried Clementina Jobannes Sobies 
Douglass, of Waterside, spinster, May the 16 
day, 1771.” Now COlementina Sobiesky was, as 
every one knows, the name of the first Pretender’s 
wife, and Prince Charlie’s mother. Douglas was 
the name he himself always adopted when travel- 
ling a. Who, then, was this mysterious 
lady, with at least two strange coincidences in 
her name? The rest of her story is traditional, 
except in one point. The proverbial oldest in- 
habitants remember their fore-elders always speak- 
ing of her as “the Princess,” and that she as a 
young woman came, somewhere about 1745, with 
two servants, and resided in extreme privacy as & 
sort of lodger at this lonely Waterside farm, which 
has, however, in former days boasted more im- 
portance as a residence than it possesses at present. 
In 1771 she apparently died, and then comes 
another curious little incident, half tradition and 
half fact, for it is said shortly after ber death a 
stranger came and planted on her grave a soli- 
tary Scotch thistle, The tale is traditional, but 
the fact remains that Finsthwaite Churchyard 
bristles with Scotch thistles, and the particular 
sort of thistle does not grow in the neighbourhood. 
Prince Charlie was in Kendal, some nine miles from 
Finsthwaite, on 22 Nov., 1745, and stayed over 
Sunday the 24th, accompanied by three ladies, one 
of whom was ‘‘the Lady Ogylvie.” Oould the 
mysterious lady of Finsthwaite have been one of 
them? Was she bis sister (though I never knew that 
he had one)? One other tiny link exists in the 
neighbourhood, in the shape of a medal with a head 
of James, the old Pretender, onit. It is believed 
to have been given by Clementina Jobanne 


& 
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Sobiesky to the fore-elders of the family who now 
= it. I shall be very glad if any light can 
thrown on the story by means of your excellent 
columns, At least it is a collection of curious coin- 
cidences ; at most it may refer to a forgotten piece 
of Stewart history. Nothing in the way of romance 
could surprise one in connexion with that romantic 
name. A. M. Waxerietp. 
Nutwood, G 


Rosert Dazorw.—I shall be obliged to any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who can give me particulars 
concerning R. Daborn. I am acquainted with 
what is contained about him in the ‘ Memoirs of 
Alleyn.’ Has his play ‘The Poor Man’s Comfort’ 
(1655) ever been reissued in the course of the 
present century? To be of use replies should be 
A. E. H, Swazy, 

meloo 


[See Mr. Bullen’s memoir in ‘ Dict, Nat. Biog,’ 


Cave Unpernitt. (See 7" 8. x. 206, 276.)— 
At the earlier reference Mr. D. Hirwett gives 
the date of the actor's birth as 17 March, 1633. 
Can he or any other inform me if that date is 
according to the legal year 1633/4, which would 
make it 1634? Urpay. 


=Greeve.—According to the ‘ Visita- 
tion of Warwickshire’ (Harl. xii. 77), William 
Raleigh, son of Johanne, of Thornborow (Farn- 
borough), married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Green. When and where was she born, 
when and where married, and who were her 
parents? Baker's‘ Hist. and Antiq. of Northamp- 
tonshire’ (vol. i, Pp 32) shows a Sir Thomas Greene, 
et. eighteen 5 Henry V., died 36 Henry VL, of 
Boughton and Greene’s Norton, who had wife 
Philippa Ferrers, but only their oldest son is given. 
Were Sir Thomas and Philippa the parents of the 
said Elizabeth Greene ? B. Cowett. 

Peoria, Ills., U.S. 


** Apranam’s Bosom.”—Whence came the idea 
evidently existing in the days of Christ) that 
thful Jews at death were received into the 
bosom of Abraham? Was it derived from the 
Talmud or from Midrash ? R. E, O. 
Cheltenham. 


Retics.—The other day I came across a small 
hoard of relics, consisting of a pincushion, a pair 
of baby’s mittens, a book-plate, and a small hand- 
painted | ae ay These had been treasured by 

local family and handed down from one to 
another since the time of the early Georges. 
pasa knew exactly to whom they belonged 
originally, but they carried with them evidences 
of some historic worth, and that is why I make 
note of them. 

1, The pincushion had attached to it a sus- 


pender, by which it myst have been hung to a| 


lady’s girdle and so worn like a chatelaine, The 
suspender and pincushion were covered with a 
pattern and device woven—not worked—in silk, 
evidently on a striped-tape of double linen 
yarn, warp and weft being of five colours—red, 
yellow, green, blue, and grey; the pattern, in 
addition to the stripe, being a small plaid, remind- 
ing one of a Scotch plaid. The device reads as 
follows: ‘God bless P.O. and down with the 
rump.” The style of the letters would indicate 
the period of the Scotch rebellion, 1745, and sup- 
posing ‘‘P.C.” to mean Prince Charlie, we have 
here a treasonable relic of that important crisis, 
worn by some Manchester or Oldham lady who 
was a Jacobite. It is well known to this day 
how popular “ the yellow-haired laddie” was with 
the Lancashire ladies; but this is the first specimen 
I have seen of the above sentiment being sported 
as an article of personal attire, and I should like 
to know something more of its origin and history. 
If the date be right (1745) the texture could not 
have been woven on a Jacquard loom. It must 
have been done on one of the old ‘“‘ draw-boy 
looms,” so called because a boy was engaged b 
the side of the loom to draw the cords whi 
worked the heddles ; if so, not only was the weav- 
ing done on a hand loom worked by two persons, 
but the whole of the material must have been 
spun by hand. It would be interesting to know 
where such an industry flourished at that time. 
I question whether it would have been in Eng- 
land. Such a production from English looms 
would surely have been looked on as evidence of 
rank treason; besides, the Jacobite organization 
could hardly have been strong enough in England 
to have commanded commercial or industrial con- 
fidence sufficient to produce it as an article of 
commerce. Had it been worked with the needle 
the case would have been altogether different. My 
theory is that it was produced in France and 
found its way into Scotland, hence the plaid 
pattern, and thence was brought to Manchester as 
a present to some friendly lady Jacobite. 

2. The baby’s mittens, made of fine muslin 
with a leno thread and pattern worked by hand 
in the muslin, must have been hand spun and 
hand woven. The count of the muslin is twenty- 
one square, and both warp and weft are very level. 
The Swiss and also the Dutch are said to have 
been very clever at this kind of work, and pos- 
sibly these mittens found their way here from some 
continental source. 

3. The book-plate is of no particular signi- 
ficance. 

4, The portrait of a gentleman in fall-bottomed 
wig, judging from its style, is said to be of the 
period of George II., which is probably the period 
of the pincushion and mittens. x: 

Could you throw any light on the origin of the 
pincushion? Judging from R. L. Stevenson's 
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* Catriona,’ there was a colony of French weavers 
in Scotland at the period named (pp. 27, 28), as 
will appear from the following :— 

“ My way lay over Mouter’s Hill and through an end 
of a clachan on the braeside among fields. There was a 
whirr of looms in it went from house to house, bees 
hammed in the garden, the neighbours that I saw at the 
doorsteps talked in a strange tongue, and I found out 
later that this was Picardy, a village where the French 
weavers wrought for the Linen Company.” 

Would these French weavers be likely to have 
made the pincushion ? Sam. AnpRew. 

Hey Lees, Oldham, 


Famity.—Can any of your corre- 
= above name is borne 
y any member a , and what 
title ? . Carr, 


Tue Royat the annual West- 
minster School Election dinner one of the toasts 
is “ The Three Royal Colleges.” Which be they ? 
Some say Westminster, Christ Church, Trinity— 
an arrangement which suits this particular occa- 
sion very well, But others suggest Winchester, 
Eton, Westminster; while others, again, find a 
place for King’s College, Cambridge. Can any of 
your readers cite an authority which shall determine 
the question ? Artur Garr, 

View Point, Ealing Common, W. 


Ww. Borier, To Henry 
VIII.—Can any reader furnish me with in- 
formation regarding William Boteler, Buttler, or 
Butler, Serjeant-at-Arms to Henry VIII. ; also, 
as to his wife Elizabeth? They resided at a 
house in Church Row, Fulham. 

Onas. Jas. Fire. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Pye Famity or Kitpscxk.—What is known as 
to any descendants of the Pye who went to France 
with King James II., and was by him created 
Baron Kilpeck, of Kilpeck Castle, in the county of 
Hereford? His daughter Mary Pye was a nun in 
a convent at Paris in the last century. Had he 
male issne? Marruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Oot, Hewry Martix.—A portrait of Henry 
Martin, the regicide, bareheaded, in full armour, 
green scarf round waist, in right hand a 
pistol, left hand resting on sword-hilt. Oan any 
one tell me where this picture is, and whether it 
can be seen? Twenty years ago it was, I think, 
in the possession of the Lewis family. Are there 
other authentic portraits or miniatures of Henry 
Martin ? JERMYN. 


Scorrisn Crarrsmey.—In one of James Grant’s 
novels, ‘The Captain of the Guard,’ the craftsmen 
of Edinburgh are described in the language of the 
th century, as the “ honest men of 


time, the 


Edinburgh,” and the author goes on to explain 
that it was the common designation of the period 
for a respectable tradesman or artisan, and had not 
the reference to moral character which it now 
bears. I observed recently on some tombstones 
in the north-east of Perthshire inscriptions such 
as this: “Heir lyes ane honest man, Johne 
Blak.” Names of various members of the family 
would follow, and arran in a sort of sym- 
metrical order, mixed with the usual emblems of 
mortality, appeared the familiar implements of 
the deceased man’s trade—perhaps the tools of a 
smith or wright, or, if a miller, parts of a meal mill. 
Very few of the stones were older than the seven- 
teenth century. These inscriptions help to con- 
firm Grant’s assertion. Is he to be depended on 
in such a matter? Many of the stones are finely 
carved, and on not a few there are shields sur- 
rounded by graceful scroll-work and surmounted 
by a closed helmet and wreath. In no instance is 
there a crest, nor on the shield any tincture or 
charge—simply the initials of the heads of the 
family and a date, none that could be read later 
than 1747. Besides tradesmen these slabs marked 
the resting-place of farmers. Have the shields and 
helmets any heraldic significance; or are they the 
mere fancy of a country mason? Neray, Meigle, 
Blairgowrie, Kinloch, and Clunie 


Serving Foop to Wearons.— What is the 
authority for the following statement? I extract 
the paragraph from ‘ Four Welsh Counties,’ 1891, 
by E. A. Kilner :— 

“A Welsh knight, Sir Howel-y-Fwyall, or Sir Howel 

of the battle-axe, was made governor of Criccieth Castle 
by the Black Prince, for his bravery at the battle of 
Poictiers. With his axe he cut down the enemy, took 
the French king prisoner, cut off the head of his horse, 
and performed many other deeds of prowess, In 
addition to his governorship, he was knighted, and 
allowed to bear the arms of France, with ‘a battle-axe 
in bend sinister.’ Further, it was ordained that this 
famous blade should be hung up in the Tower of London, 
and that every day ‘a messe of meat’ should be served 
before it at the expense of the Crown, The ‘ messe’ was 
afterwards taken out and distributed amongst the 
beggars at the gate. After Sir Howel’s death the 
custom still continued, with the addition that the 
beggars were enjoined to pray for the soul of the gallant 
knight. Eight yeomen, called yeomen of the Crown, 
received eightpence a day to perform this duty, which 
was uninterruptedly carried on until the time of Queen 
Elizabeth.” 
This curious custom seems to be connected with 
the idea of the spirit of an inanimate object being 
able to consume non-material sustenance drawn 
from the food offered to it, Were our ancestors of 
the fifteenth century so near to the animistic 
savage as to believe that the sword could benefit 
by the repast ; or were they merely keeping up an 
old traditionary form without attaching any par- 
ticular meaning to it? Fiorence 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
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Carvep Appers on Putrirs.—In the old 
church of St, Beuno, at Clynnog in Carnarvonshire 
(formerly the collegiate church of the illustrious 
Welsh saint), there are two pulpits ; each has two 
rows of large adders carved round. Why adders ? 


Hitpa Gamuin, 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


PRIME MINISTER, 
(8™ S. x. 357, 438.) 

Although it is technically correct that there is 
not in law either such an officer of state as a 
Prime Minister or such a body as the Cabinet, 
of which he is the head it would be worse than 
pedantic at this stage of our constitutional 
development to ignore either the one or the 
other ; and it seems of importance to attempt 
more systematically to trace the origin of the 
Premiership than has hitherto been done. 

The idea of one of the official servants of the 
Crown being superior in position to all the rest is 
old enough ; and it has recognized not only 
in our history but our literature, from Marlowe 
even to Tennyson. It is plainly evident in 
Marlowe's ‘ Edward II.’, where the King exclaims 
to Gaveston, 

I here create thee Lord High Chamberlain, 
Chief Secretary ~ 


to the state and me. 

Act I. sc. i.; 
and precisely the same idea is in the pseudo- 
Shaksperian ‘Life and Death of Thomas Lord 
Cromwell,’ the Duke of Norfolk saying, — 

Cromwell, the gracious majesty of England, 
For the good liking he conceives of thee, 
Makes thee the master of the jewel-house, 
Chief secretary to himself, and withal, 

Creates thee one of his highness’ privy-council. 

Act IV. se. i. 
In Shakspere we have not only the thing but an 
— of the name, Henry VIII. asking 


Wo. 
Have I not made you 
The prime man of the state—Act ITI, se. ii, 
Andrew Marvell brought the name a long step 
nearer to the usage of to-day in the line in ‘ The 
Kipg’s Vows,’ which cannot be of later date than 


1678 
. A pimp shall be my minister premier ; 

and it was to 1679 that Lord Haversham, in a 
historic debate in the House of Lords on 13 Feb., 
1741, hereafter to be dealt with, attributed a 
declaration of Charles II. that he would never 
be governed by a single minister any more (‘ Par- 
liamentary History,’ vol. xi. f. 1062 n.). 

It is to the politicians of the reign of Charles IL, 
indeed, that we must look for the earliest plain 
indication of the now familiar phrase, for Roger 
North wrote concerning one of the Cabal ;— 


“The Duke of Bucks was a strange Instance of a 
Bizzarr Courtier......[who] had the unaccountable Chance 
to be, for some Time, little less than primier Minister 
to direct all the King’s Affairs.”—‘ Examen,’ p. 453. 
And though he referred (ibid., p. 44) to Shaftes- 
bury, another of the Cabal, as one who, as some 
thought, “aimed at making the Monarchy abso- 
lute, and himself to be the chief Minister,” the state- 
ment is indexed (in the edition of 1740) as a wish 
to be “premier Minister.” The idea of a recog- 
nized chief of Administration, indeed, was then in 
the air, for Bishop Burnet, in his reference to Laud, 
written before 1705, said :— 

“ A chief minister, and one in high favour, determines 
the rest so much, that they are generally! ittle better 
than machines acted by him.”—‘ History of His Own 
Time,’ book i, sec, 50, 

This is before the time of Walpole, with whom 
both the positioh and the name of Prime Minister 
are commonly held to have originated ; but the term 
was first directly applied to Robert Harley, for 
Swift, in his ‘Atlas; or, the Minister of State,’ 
addressed to the Lord Treasurer Oxford, wrote in 
1710, 

: Atlas is a politician, 
A premier minister of state, 

What Swift intended as a compliment to a 
patron, did not appeal in the same fashion to 
Harley’s enemies. It was charged against the ex- 
Lord Treasurer in the 15th of the Articles of 
Impeachment levelled against him in July, 1715, 
by the House of Lords, that, throughout the 
negotiations which preceded the Peace of Utrecht, 
he took on himself ‘a most arbitrary and unwar- 
rantable authority, and the chief direction and 
influence in her majesty’s Councils”; while the 
Commons, in the fifth of their separate Articles, 
alleged that he had “assumed to himself the 
supreme direction in her majesty’s Councils” 
(* Lords’ Journals,’ vol. xx. pp. 109, 140). These 
charges the accused statesman specifically denied : 
he never “ took upon himself any arbitrary or un- 
warrantable authority, much less the chief direction 
and influence in her majesty’s Councils,” and he 
never ‘‘assumed the supreme direction” therein 
(ibid., pp. 211, 217), But a score of years later 
his pH oud colleague and rival, Bolingbroke, ex- 
plained in his own fashion what these charges 
meant, for “Caleb D’anvers,” in the Craftsman of 
18 Jan., 1735, sought to dispose of a Walpolian 
pamphlet accusing Bolingbroke of having been 
‘the Author of all the publick Measures and Pro- 
ceedings, during the four last Years of Q. Anne,” 
by saying :— 

“The late Karl of Oxford stands charged, in the Im- 
peachment against him, with being the Prime, if not 
the sole Minister, and engrossing to himself the absolute 

ement and Direction of all Affairs.” 
Bolingbroke, indeed, may be given the credit of 
fastening the phrase upon Walpole, the Craftsman 


and Fog’s Journal, both devoted to his interest 
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using it again and again as a term of reproach 
before it was regularly accepted by politicians. It 
was, however, common form on the part of the 
Opposition, for years before his fall from office, 
to compare Walpole with Richelieu and other 
ministers of autocratic monarchs, who had con- 
trived to absorb most of their masters’ power ; 
and a striking example of this kind of attack is 
to be found in Fog’s Journal for 28 April, 1733. 
The article therein on ‘ Court Minions, Oppressors 
of the People,’ exhibits the fashion in which the 
term was at once made current and odious, for 
it remarked :— 


“The chief Business of a Court Minion, or prime 
Minister, is to enrich himeelf and his Family......Mr. 
Gordon, in a Discourse prefixed to the Translation of 
Tacitus dedicated to Sir Rob. Walpole, says: ‘Was it 
any wonder the People of France gasped under Oppres- 
sion and Taxes, when the Government was sway'd by 
such a Woman (the Queen Regent), herself govern’d by 
Cardinal Mazarine, a publick Thief, one convicted of 
having stolen from the Finances 9 Millions in a few 
Years; and one, who in the highest Post of first 
Minister, could never help showing the base Spirit of a 
Little Sharper’? In Countries where Royal Prerogative 
is limited by Laws, the Name of prime Minister has 
been always odious. For, if he fills the Great Offices of 
State, with Men of Honour and Abilities, they will never 
submit to his Direction ; if with his own base Creatures, 
they will bring his Administration into Contempt—and 
if he should strive to maintain his Power by an Invasion 
of the People's Liberties, and his Constituente should be 
weak enough to support him in it, they will probably be 
involved in one common Ruin. For Men who are born 
Free, will not be aw'd by rit Titles, or frighten’d 
into Slavery by a Q Wig, a Coat, and a pair of Jack 


Not only in the press was Walpole held up to 
blic execration as Prime Minister, for the 
(quoted in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for January, 1735) describes a bill as having been 
given away at a masquerade, part of which read 
as follows :— 
“On Thursday next, by the Norfolk Com of arti- 
ficial Nae anf at Robin's Great Theatrical Booth in 
Palace-yard, will be presented a comical and diverting 
Play of Seven Acts, call’d ‘Court and Country,’ in 
which will be revived, the entertaining Scene of the 
*Two Blundering Brothers,’ with the Cheats of Rabbi 
Robin, Prime-Minister of King Solomon,” 


Year after year, this kind of attack in varied ways 
went on, but the first formal suggestion of the term 
in Parliament would seem to have been in a protest 
madein the House of Lords on 28 Jan., 1741, after 
the anti-Walpole Opposition had been defeated in 
attempting to appoint a secret committee to inquire 
into the conduct of the war, the second head of this 
pronouncement declaring that 
“the so often urged argument of secrecy......may not 
only prove the security, but the cause of a sole Minister, 
secrecy aoe undoubtedly best observed by one; and 
such a sole Minister may, by the same reasoning, as well 
refuse the communication of measures to the rest of his 


Majesty’s Council, and thereby engross a power incon- 


sistent with, and fatal to, this Constitution.”—* Lords’ 
Journals,’ vol. xxv. p. 578. 

Within another three weeks it came to the fore 
with a rush, for the accusation that Walpole had 
made himself a Sole or Prime Minister was one of 
the main charges levelled against him in the famous 
simultaneous debate in the Houses of Lords and 
Commons on 13 Feb., 1741, upon a motion for 
addressing George II. to dismiss Walpole from his 
presence and councils for ever. In the course of 
the debate in the Lords, Carteret, the mover of the 
resolution, observed :— 

“ A sole pen minister may be able to prevent the 
truth’s reaching the ears of his master, by means of any 
of those he suffers to have free access to his person” ; 
while Argyll, another of the Opposition, declared : 

‘If my father or brother took upon him the office of a 
sole minister, I would op it as inconsistent with the 
constitution, as a high crime and misdemeanour,” 


To these peers Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
replied :— 

‘* A sole minister is so illegal an office, that it is none. 
Yet a noble lord [Carteret] says, Superior respondeat, 
which is laying down a rule for a prime minister, 
whereas the noble duke [Argyll was againstany, In fact, 
there hath always been some person in peculiar confi- 
dence with the King, and there is nothing in this 
against the constitution.” 

Bat he went on :— 


“To imagine or suppose that any one Minister solely 
engrosses the ear of his sovereign, and usurps the sole 
disposal of all the favours of the crown, is, Iam sure, 
no compliment to the King upon the throne......The 
Minister whose conduct and character is now under our 
consideration, has certainly a great share of his majesty’s 
this not proceed from blind 
attachment to him, but from the experience his majesty 
has had of his fidelity and wisdom.” 

When the motion had been rejected in the 
Lords, a protest was recorded, which declared 
that 


“we are persuaded that a sole, or even a First, 
Minister, is an officer unknown to the law of Britain, 
inconsistent with the Constitution of this country, and 
destructive of liberty in any Government whatsoever; and 
it plainly appearing to us that Sir Robert Walpole has, 
for many years, acted as such, by taking upon himself 
the chief, if not the sole, direction of affairs, in the dif- 
ferent branches of the Administration, we could not but 
esteem it to be our indispensable duty to offer our most 
humble advice to his Mejenty. for the removal of a 
Minister so dangerous to the King and the Kingdom.” — 
* Lords’ Journals,’ vol, xxv, p. 596. 


In the Commons on that same night Sandys, 
the member for Worcester, who moved the 
address, averred :— 

“ According to our constitution, we can have no sole 
and prime minister: we ought always to have several 

rime ministers or officers of state: every such officer 

as his own proper department ; and no officer ought to 
meddle in the affairs belonging to the department of 
another. But it is publicly known that this Minister, 
having obtained a sole influence over all our public 
counsels, has not only assumed the sole direction of all 
public affairs, but bas got every officer of state removed 
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that would not follow his direction, even in the affairs 
belonging to his own proper department.” 

Walpole, who keenly felt the attack underlying 
the epithet, replied to the Opposition :— 

“ Having first invested me with a kind of mock dignity 
and styled me a Prime Minister, they impute to me an 
unpardonable abuse of that chimerical authority which 
they only created and conferred.” 

And in the same speech he observed :— 

“TI am called, repeatedly and insidiously, Prime and 
Sole Minister......But, while I unequivocally deny that I 
am Sole and Prime Minister, and that to my influence 
and direction all the measures of Government must 
will shrink from the responsi- 

yw a es to t First Lord of th 
Treasury] I have the honour to 

Though victorious on that occasion, Walpole 
soon afterwards fell, and the popular distaste for 
the title of “Prime Minister,” which had been 
sedulously fostered as an engine against him, may 
be held to account for the more general use through- 
out the remainder of the eighteenth century of 
“The Minister” for the chief member of the 
Cabinet. Yet, by the irony of fate, it was to 
Carteret himself the term he had considered 
so odious was next Pees applied, for in certain 
lines “fon the Johns”—John Duke of Argyll, 
John Earl of Stair, and John Lord Carteret— 
— in some of the newspapers of 1743, there 

the reference :— 

By the Patriots’ vagary 
He was made Sfec 
By himself he Plea] inister made. 

Tt was just at this period that the word “ Premier” 
as an alternative for “ Prime Minister” came into 
use ; and Mr. John Morley has written :— 

“ The earliest instance in which I have found the head 
of the Government designated as the Premier is in a 
letter to the Duke of Newcastle from the Duke of Cum- 
berland in 1746, though in Johnson's ‘ Dictionary,’ pub- 
lished nine years later, prante still only figures as an 
adjective. The king wished Pitt, then just made Pay- 
master, to move the parliamentary grant to the victor of 
Culloden. ‘I should be much better pleased,’ writes the 
Duke of Cumberland, ‘if the Premier moved it, both as 
a friend and on account of his weight, 1 am fully con- 
vinced of the Premier’s goodwill to me.’ [Coxe’s ‘ Pel- 
ham Administration,’ i. 486. The Duchess of Marl- 
borough, in her ‘Co mdence,’ frequently speaks of 
“the Premier Minister,” but never of the Premier— 
vol, ii. 152, 181, &.—Mr. Morley’s note.] On the other 
hand, in a debate so late as 1761, George Grenville de- 
clared that Prime Minister is an odious title, and he was 
sorry that it was now deemed an essential part of the 
constitution,”—Mr. John Morley’s ‘ Walpole,’ pp, 161-2. 

I have not traced the speech of George Gren- 
ville to which Mr. Morley refers ; bat in that 
which that statesman delivered on 3 Feb., 1769, 
against the motion for the expulsion of Wilkes 
from the House of Commons, he referred to “ Mr, 
Walpole, who was afterwards first minister to 
King George the lst and King George the 2nd” 
(‘ Parliamentary History,’ vol. xvi. f. 562), 


Lord North, Mr, Morley adds, is said never to| with France, 


have allowed himself in his own family to’be called 
Prime Minister; but that term, as well as Premier, 
was too convenient to be lost sight of, and Burns, in 
his ‘ Earnest Ory and Prayer to the Right Honour- 
able the Scotch Representatives in the House of 
Commons,’ employed “ Premier” in the lines— 

Stand forth, an’ tell yon Premier Youth [Pitt] 

The honest, open, naked truth ; 
while in his ‘ Address of Beelzebub to the Pre- 
sident of the Highland Society’ he used it as a 
verb in saying— 

Nae sage North, now, nor sager Sackville | 

To watch and premier o’er the pack vile ; 
and that “Premier” is preferable to “Prime 
Minister” as a term for poetic use is further 
attested by Praed’s selection of it in his ‘ Inten- 
tions, a Remonstrance of the Ventilator,’ written 
in 1831, where, with reference to Lord Grey, it 
is observed :— 

The Premier has been kind, I own, 
To most of his connections. 

Neither “Premier” nor “Prime Minister” 
came into daily use until the nineteenth century 
had well advanced, “ First Minister” being often 
employed and especially by the late Lord Beacons- 
field, who, however, used “ Minister,” “ First 
Minister,” and “Prime Minister” in turn. In 
‘ Popanilla,’ published in 1828, the hero upon one 
occasion “shrugged his shoulders and looked as 
pitiable as a prime minister with a rebellious 
cabinet” (chap. vi.). In the preface to ‘The 
Letters of Runnymede,’ dated 27 July, 1836, 
Disraeli remarked that Melbourne, 

“with a degree of modest frankness and constitutional 
propriety equally admirable, pledges himself before his 
country that, as long as he is supported by a majority of 
the House of Commons, he will remain Minister.” 

But in an attack upon Peel on 22 January, 1846, 
during the debate on the Address, Disraeli ob- 
served, with a curious distortion of what Walpole 
really had said :-— 

“Tt is all very well for the right honourable gentleman 
to say ‘I am the First Minister’—and, by the by, I 
think the right honourable gentleman might as well 
adopt the phraseology of Walpole,and call himself the 
sole minister, for his h was rich in egoistic 
rhetoric—it is all very well for himSto speak of himself 
as the sole minister, for, as all his cabinet voted against 
him, he is quite right not to notice them.” 

In two other debates during the same session 
Disraeli barbed his assaults upon Peel by empha- 
sizing his position as “ First Minister,” a term he 
applied also to Russell in a discussion upon the 
state of the nation on 6 July, 1849; but in one 
upon agricultural distress on 11 February, 1851, 
he referred to “the fashion now amongst Prime 
Ministers” (indicating Russell also, however, as 
“the Minister”). But First Minister” was 
still his favourite term, for it is to be found in a 
speech of 18 February, 1853, upon our relations 
and in one of 24 May, 1855, upon 
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the prosecution of the Crimean War, with the 
variant in the latter of ‘‘ Chief Minister to the 
Crown.” At the historic Slough banquet of 
26 May, 1858, however, he twice named Lord 
Derby as “ Prime Minister of England”; and in 
his last famous speech of all—that in the House 
of Lords on 3 August, 1880, on the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill — he referred to Mr. Glad- 
stone as ‘‘the Prime Minister,” the designation 
by which the office is now always known. 

In using the alternatives, Lord Beaconsfield was 
following the example of his father, for Isaac 
D'Israeli, in ‘The Curiosities of Literature,’ has 
two essays, one on ‘The Minister—The OCar- 
dinal Duke of Richelieu,’ and the other on ‘The 
Minister—Duke of Buckingham, Lord Admiral, 
Lord General, &c.’ This latter was the Bucking- 
ham of Charles I., and not the Buckingham of 
Charles II., whom Roger North designated a 
“primier Minister”; and how Isaac D’Israeli 
understood the term “ Minister” is obvious from 
his note to the Buckingham essay, ‘‘ The misery of 
Prime Ministers and favourites is a portion of their 
fate, which has not always been noticed by their 
biographers,” as also in his reference to ‘‘ the 
romantic journey to Madrid, where the Prime 
Minister and the heir-apparent, in disguise, con- 
fided their safety in the hands of our national 
enemies”; and, before the essay ends, there is 
given “a curious instance of those heaped-up 
calumnies, which are often so heavily laid on the 
head of a Prime Minister, no favourite with the 
people.” 

The term “Prime Minister” may fairly now be 
regarded as permanently embodied in the British 
political vocabulary, though, even as lately as 
6 Jan., 1897, the Bishop of Stepney, in a letter to 
the Times, on ‘Congé d’Elire and Confirmation,’ 
observed that “‘the nation speaks through its 
representative, the first Minister.” 

So much for the name, but for the most authori- 
tative account of the place the Prime Minister holds 
in the Government of this country one must turn to 
Mr. Gladstone, who has the unique record of having 
been called to that position four times. In his criti- 
cism in the Church of England Quarterly Review 
for January, 1877, upon the second volume of Sir 
Theodore Martin’s ‘ Life of the Prince Consort,’ he 
wrote :— 

“It is a ou but little observed, fact of our 
history, that cae cline of First Minister only seems to 
have obtained regular recognition as the idea of personal 
eepey ee by the King faded and became invisible. So 

te as the final attacks upon Sir Robert Walpole it was 


one of the charges against him that he had assumed the 
functions of First Minister,” 


In his article ‘ Kin beyond Sea,’ which appeared 
in the North American Review for September, 
1878, Mr. Gladstone dealt more in detail with 
the position ;— 


“It [the Cabinet] was for a long time without a 
Ministerial head ; the King was the head. While this 
arrangement subsisted Constitutional government could 
be but half established...... So late as the impeachment 
of Sir Robert Walpole his friends thought it expedient 
to urge on his behalf, in the House of Lords, that he had 
never presumed to constitute himself a Prime Minister. 
The breaking down of the great offices of State by 
throwing them into commission, and last among them 
of the Lord High Treasurership after the time of Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, tended, and may probably have been 
meant, to prevent or retard the formation of a recog. 
nized Chiefship in the Ministry, which even now we 
have not learned to designate by a true English word, 
though the use of the imported phrase ‘ Premier’ is at 
least as old as the poetry of Burns. Nor can anything 
be more curiously characteristic of the political genius 
of the people than the present position of this most 
important official personage. Departmentally, he is 
no more than the first named of five persons, by 
whom jointly the powers of the Lord Treasurership 
are taken to be exercised; he is not their master, or, 
otherwise than by mere priority, their head; and he has 
no special function or prerogative under the formal con- 
stitution of the office. He has no official rank, except 
that of Privy Councillor. Eight members of the 
Cabinet, including five Secretaries of State, and several 
other members of the Government, take official pre- 
cedence of him. His rights and duties as head of the 
Administration are nowhere recorded. He is almost, if 
not altogether, unknown to the Statute Law...... The 
head of the British Government is not a Grand Vizier, 
He has no powers, properly so called, over his col- 
leagues : on the rare occasions when a Cabinet determines 
its course by the votes of its members hisvote countsas only 
one of theirs. But they are appointed and dismissed b 
the Sovereign on his advice...... In a perfectly organi: 
administration, such for example as was that of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1841-6, nothing of great importance is 
matured, or would even be projected, in any department 
without bis personal cognizance ; and any weighty busi- 
ness would commonly go to him before being submitted 
to the Cabinet. He reports to the Sovereign its pro- 
ceedings, and he aleo has many audiences of the august 
occupant of the Throne. He is bound, in these reports 
and audiences, not to counterwork the Cabinet; not to 
divide it; not to undermine the position of any of 
his colleagues in the Royal favour...... The Prime 
Minister has no title to override any one 
his colleagues in any one of the departments. 
So far as he governs them, unless it is done by 
trick, which is not to be supposed, he governs them 
by influence only. But upon the whole, nowhere in 
the wide world does so great a substance cast so small 
a shadow; nowhere is there a man who bas so much 
power, with so little to show for it in the way of formal 
title or prerogative.” 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Gladstone—who, 
more than any man, can appreciate the o i 
in the conclusion of Tennyson’s ‘The Princess’ 
concerning 


More joyful than the city-roar thet hails 

ore jo -roar 

or King !— 

adopts the very idea of the powers of a Prime 
Minister over his colleagues which the Opposition 
of 1741 declared to be monstrous and even 
treasonable. This of itself is a striking illustra- 
tion of how the English Constitution developes—a 
development which would have been far more diffi- 


| 
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cult, and perhaps dangerous, if we had 
the “written constitution” to which 
Maxws tt twice refers, but which would be some- 
what difficult to produce. 

Atrrep F. Rossrys. 


Tae Grosvenor, East Inpraman (8 x. 
515).—It is impossible to tell from the query 
whether the question is an idler’s or that of a 
student. Of course I admit that in either case it is 
entitled to a reply; but in the first case any 
will do. If that of a student who has taken the 
trouble to look up every source he can think of 
and failed, I should not venture to reply with 
such elementary information as the following. 
There has been published this account: “ Affecting 
Narrative of the Loss of the Grosvenor Indiaman, 
Captain Coxson, August 4, 1782. London.” 
This book has no date; the cataloguer of the 
British Museum suggests 1802. If H. T. is an 
idler, he will get much more amusement from 
“The Wreck of the Grosvenor, an Account of the 
Mutiny of the Crew and the Loss of the Ship 
when trying to make the Bermudas, 3 vols,, 1877,” 
which the same authority informs us is a novel 
by W. Clark Russell, a name which publishers 
consider will float anything, and therefore his 
Grosvenor ought never to have sunk, And in 
Watt’s ‘Bibliotheca Britannica’ will be found the 
titles of several accounts and a ‘‘ Journal, &c., of, 
a oe search of the Wreck, &c., by Captain Riou, 

9 

Your pry will do all bibliographers a service 
if he will look the whole question up thoroughly, 
and let us know who the authors were of the books 
on this ship that are anonymous. Six hours a day 
for a week ought to do it, and will be a sufficient 
reason why I do not give more information. 

Ratrs Tomas. 

P.S.—On thinking this over, I don’t think I 
have allowed enough time ; for, besides consulting 
every catalogue that can be found, and every dic- 
tionary of dates, and reading all the books carefally, 
it would be necessary to try Lloyd’s. The registers 
of the old East India Company might contain some 
information, and the library of the India House, 
in Parliament Street, is rich in such on all sub- 
jects relating to India. Your correspondent Mr. 
Mason occasionally gives us some excel- 
lent notes from this source; and this is a question 
he would handle in fine form. 


A long and detailed account is given in ‘Ship- 
wrecks and Disasters at Sea,’ vol. ii, by Cyrus 
Redding (London, Whittaker, Treacher & Co., 
1833), which book forms vol. lxxix. of “ Constable’s 
Miscellany.” The Grosvenor’s captain appears to 
have been named Coxen; chief mate, Logie ; 
second mate, Shaw; third mate, Beale ; fourth, 
Trotter ; fifth, Harris; Hay, purser, and also 


Capt. Talbot (qy., had she two commanders ?), The 

passengers were Mrs. Logie (chief mate’s wife), Mr. 

Newman, Messrs. Taylor, d’Espinette, Williams, 

and Oliver, Col. and Mrs. James, Mr. and Mrs, 

Hosea, Mr. Nixon, and a “ Master Law,” a child 

who died. F. L. Mawnpes.ey. 
Delwood Croft, York. 


The required particulars are contained in the 
“ Narrative of the Loss of the Grosvenor East 
Indiaman, [Capt. Coxon] which was Wrecked 
upon the Coast of Caffraria, somewhere between 
the 27th and 32nd degree of Southern Latitude, on 
the 4th of August, 1782. Oompiled from the 
Examination of John Hynes, one of the unfor- 
tunate survivors, by Mr. George Carter, historical 
portrait painter, upon his passage outward bound 
to India, 8vo. Lond., 1791. A copy of the said work 
is preserved in the British Museum Library (press- 
mark G 15,731). Danie 


See ‘Authentic Account of the Loss of the 
Grosvenor East Indiaman ; with the Events which 
befel the Crew, as given by Robert Price, Thomas 
Lewis, John Warmington, and Barney Larey,’ 
reviewed in Gent, Mag. for 1783, oy ii. pp. 789- 
792, B. 


Ysorpe, a Gnost-Name S. x. 413, 503).— 
This name appears in Miss Yonge’s ‘ History of 
Christian Names,’ 1863, ii. 145 : ** Esylt was the 
French Yseulte, or Ysonde, the Italian Isolte, and 
English Ysolt, Isolda, or Izolta, and in all these 
shapes was frequent in the families of the Middle. 
Ages.” It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to remark: 


that Tennyson uses not Ysonde, but Isolt, cf. ‘ The. 


Last Tournament.’ F. Terry. 


Weppixe Ceremony S. ix. 406, 475; x. 
59, 98, 126, 182).—In a recent paper, entitled 
‘The Law of Dakheil and other Curious Customs 
of the Bedowin,’ by Mr. Sydney Klein, F.L.S., 
F.R.A.S., read before a private literary society, he 
thus refers to the above ceremony of hand-tying :— 

“Tt is aleo the form used when the most solemn of all 
earthly pledges and vows are exchanged between man 
and wife, namely by joining of hands, This was the 
‘ dextrarum junctio’ of the Romans, but it was used long 
before their time in the ancient Hindoo ceremony of 
marriage.” 

So it is clearly evident from where the modern 
system is derived. T. F. 


Joun Jonzs, M.P. (8 8S. x. 416).—While I 
cannot tell who this person was, Mr. W. D. Pink 
may perhaps be interested to be referred to a 
memorable speech made by Jones in the Commons 
“die Martis Ap. 4, 1671,” ona Bill introduced into 
the House to obtain powers for the building of a 
bridge from Fulham to Putney. Jones vigorously 
denounced the threatened project, which he declared 
would not only jeopardize the commerce of the 
great city which he the hanour to represent, 
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but actually annihilate it altogether! My refer- 

ence is to Gray's ‘ Debates the House of 

Commons,’ 1769. Jas, Fiaer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


” (8" S. x. 414, 483).—I agree with 
your correspondent at the second reference in his 
remarks upon this word; for if we are to give up 
using “ disannul,” we ought also to give up using 
“ dissever,” if we wish to be consistent, as its 
formation resembles that of ‘‘ disannul,” a word 
which seems to me to have been formed because, 
for some reason or other, it was felt that “ annul” 
was not strong enough to convey the meaning 
which it was intended to express by using “ dis- 
annul.” Of. the use of di in Latin with that 
of perdo. dialect “ disannul 
come to mean dispossess—as, “ a’m, don’t let 
me disannul you of your seat.” or. Miss Baker's 
Northamptonsbire Glossary.’ 

F. Binxseck Terry. 


May I direct attention to the h nom- 
bered 5 in division i. of the article on the prefix 
dis- in the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ which gives 
several instances of Latin words similarly “Or. 


Doxe or Grovcesrer S, x. 515; xi. 18, 
57).—He was born at Hampton Court, and at his 
baptism, when three days old, by the Bishop of 
London, the king declared his pleasure that the 
prince should be known as the Duke of Gloucester. 
At the funeral of the prince in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, the Garter King of 
Arms proclaimed him “the most illustrious Prince, 
William, Duke of Gloucester, Knight of the Most 
noble order of the Garter,” and the gilt plate on 
the coffin has the following inscription :— 

Illustrissimi Principis, 
Gulielmi Ducis Glocestrie 
Nobilissimi Ordinis Aurese 

Periscelidis Equitis, 

Filii Unici Celsissime Principiss# 
Anna, Per Inclytissimum Principem 
Georgium Daniw, Hereditarium ; 
Obiit in Castro Regali Apud 
Windesor, xxx° Die Julii, u.poo 
Anno Atatis x11 Ineunte, 


Wituuam H, 


Tomas Boras 8. xi. 27).—He was the 
author of “The English Merchant; or the Fatal 
Effects of Speculation in the Funds : A Novel.,..... 
In Two Volumes. London; Printed for William 
Lane, at the Minerva Press, Leadenhall-street, 
8vo. Some former owner has written, 
under the author’s name, on the title which I have, 
“ East Lane Walworth.” This was, very likely, 
the author’s address. 


Taz Witt or Hewry VI.: “‘Cuare 
norep ” (8 §, x. 253, 401).—The remarks of your 
correspondents not having elicited any further ex- 


planation of “ chare rofed,” I beg to offer one. Since 
my father compiled his glossary, three-quarters of a 
century have added greatly to our knowledge of old 
English. Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish a may be 
cited as affording valuable assistance. There can 
now be little, if any, doubt that the correct render- 
ing of the words in the will of King Henry VI. is 
** vaulted and lead-roofed.” The word char, or 
chare, means a cart, a cartload, the load carried— 
é.g., lead—and, further, a stated weight of lead, a 
ton, more or less, The word fodder, or fother, 
with the same meaning, is more common in Eng- 
land, and it occurs in accounts of the spoil of the 
monasteries. T. J. Wittsow, 
Reform Club, 


Grorcz Senior (8" S. xi. 8).—The 
gery really refers to a pair of females painted by 

enry Robert Morland, father of G. Morland, 
jun. Henry was born in 1730, and the Miss 
Gunnings were both ladies of title in 1752, there- 
fore it is most unlikely that so young an artist 
would paint them as “ Miss Gunnings”; and if 
done after their marriages the titles would bave 
added value to the works. The lady washing was 
said to be Mrs. or Miss Dawe. Will A. CO. 
if in the oil painting of the lady washing she 
wears a pink dress; and is the frame a deep Filo- 
rentine with star-shaped flowers on the corners ? 
If so, I have the fellow oil painting to it, the lad 
ironing. And I also have photographs of both 
pictures in the same frames, Will A. C. H. kindly 
give me name and address of the party who has 
the oil painting if it answers my description? I 
would send pho h for comparison, If it be 
the picture I inquire for, its history is singular in 
the extreme, Hitpa Gamuin, 

Camden Lawn, Claughton Road, Birkenhead, 


George Morland painted “ a lady ironing” as a 
companion picture to the “lady washing,” and 
these pictures have been said to be portraits of 
the two celebrated Miss Gunnings, but authority 
is in favour of their being the portraits of the 

ter’s daughters. Certainly the lady ironing 

not the faintest resemblance to either of the 
Gunnings, though the other has a slight resem- 
blance to Lady Coventry. I believe that Lord 
Mansfield has the originals, I should very much 
like to know the name of the engraver of the 
** print ” seen by A. O. H. 

Constance Rosse... 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


What reason is there to suppose that there is 
one portrait of Miss Gunning ‘‘ washing lace in 
a basin” by George Morland, sen., or any Mor- 
land, or any one whatever? Henry Morland 
painted two fancy portraits of laundry-maids, 


rhaps hia daughters, which were sold to Lord 
sfield at the Stowe sale under the name of 
the two Miss Gunnings, and exhibited as such 
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in the National Portrait Exhibition of 1867. 
But they are not so described at the National 


Gallery, where they are at present to be seen. 
KI.uierEw. 


The father of George Morland and the painter 
of Miss Gunning washing was Henry Robert Mor- 
land. He painted a companion picture of Miss 
Ganning ironing. These two pictures belong to 
the of Mansfield, at Oaenwood. Redgrave 
mentions a George Henry Morland, the grand- 
father of George Morland, but he does not seem to 
have exhibited. Graves. 


Epwarp II. §. xi. 7).—A fall and interest- 
ing account of the battle of Boroughbridge and the 
events which occurred before and after the fight, 
also the works consulted on the subject, with a list 
of the knights and nobles who fought against the 
king, will be found in the Yorkshire Archeological 

Topographical Journal, vol. vii. pp. 330-60. 
Joun Ravcwirre. 


GosrortH (8 §, x. 172, 224, 264, 300, 405, 
oo attention has just been called to the 
correspondence which has appeared in your columns, 
mainly between Mr. Ricnarp WeEtrorp and 
Pror. Sxeat, on the subject of the derivation of 
the place-names of Gosforth and Jesmond, borne 
by two suburbs of The 
Professor, it seems, pronounced ex rd that 
Gosforth was nothing more than Goose-ford, where- 
upon Mr. Wetrorp, who happens to dwell there, 
quoted the Rev. John Hodgson as his authority 
for the creed that Gosforth means Ouse-ford, a ford 
over the Ouse-burn, and that Jesmond, anciently 
Gesemouthe, which the stream passes a little lower 
— its course towards the Tyne, means Ouse- 
mouth, 

It was perf easy for Pror. Sxear in reply 
to show ae etymologies of place-names in 
Hodgson’s ‘ History of Northumberland ’ were for 
the most part arrant balderdasb, and that one of 
your other correspondents who wished to make out 
that Gosforth was the Icelandic Gas-forath, or 
Goose-marsh, might for the matter of that as well 
have explained it in High Dutch as a Gas-store 
(Gas-Vorrath), ¢.¢.,a colliery. But these side issues 
trailed across the scent do not, in my opinion, sub- 
stantiate in the least the enunciation with which 
Pror. Seat started the controversy. Hodgson 
did much good, we should remember, in showing 
that Jesmond did not signify Jesus-Mount, as was 
then popularly supposed, but was formerly known 
as Gesemuthe, its ancient chapel being dedicated 
to Our Lady, and not to the Holy Name. Neither 
he nor Mr. Wetrorp, however, has explained 
why, if Jesmond be really Ouse-mouth, it should 
be situated nearly two miles from the mouth of the 
Ouse-burn, with several other places between. 
Pror. Sxeat deserves to be thanked for pointing 


out the initial angeity of Gosforth being a 
corruption of Ouse-ford or Jesmond of Ouse-mouth ; 
but if Gosforth must be Goose-ford, and Jesmond 
(Gesemuthe), by parity of reasoning, Geese-mud, 
then the derivations of Hengrave and Ducklin 

are equally obvious. Is not Pror. Sxear thinki 
of the spirited stanza in the (spurious) ballad ‘of 
‘The Black Sow of Rimside’ referring to four 
villages belonging to the monks of Lindisfarne : 


From Goswick we've geese, and from Cheswick we 've 


From Buckton we 've ven’son in store, 

From Swiuhoe we’ve bacon, but the Scots have it taken, 

And the Prior is longing for more? 

It does seem extraordinary that, instead of bei 
content to search out the earliest forms in whi 
place-names present themselves, and then, if these 
disclose nothing as to their origin, confessing our 
ignorance, we should, at this hour of the day, aim 
at reinstating the bear and the goat in their ancient 
possession of Berwick and Gateshead. ‘ Gose- 
ford,” ‘*Gesemuthe”—sat sapientibus. Beyond 
this we have no evidence, no clue—the goose of 
Gosforth may have hatched the geese of Jesmond, 
or there may have been here a Gosfrith and a Gisa 
with a good neighbourly blood-feud, if only we knew 
about it; but we donot. Pror. Sxear assures us, 
“we are no longer babes”; let us try not to be 
goslings. Capwatiaper J. Bares. 

Langley Castle, Northumberland, 


One of your correspondents (8" S, x. 405) 
to raise an objection to the meaning panera by 
Pror. Sxeat on the ground that geese do not 
want fords. Very likely; but is it not possible 
that we have here to do with an beg < that 

uaint humorous imagery in which people in 
diden times delighted? We have all of us heard 
of raw recruits practising the goose-step. Foreign 
analogies are often helpful. In Russia, a line of 
carts, tumbrels, or sledges, following one another 
in a beaten track, or horses harnessed tandem 
instead of abreast, are said to move gtisem or 
guskom (i. ¢., goosewise). Equally so, a string of 
ladies, daintily crossing a muddy road, each step- 
ping in her predecessor's dear little foot-marks, or, 
to come to the point, a file of peasants fording a 
river. I have more than once witnessed, in this 
neighbourhood, a scene of the latter description, 
the men with boots or bass shoes and breeks slung 
at their shoulders or hoisted above their heads, the 
women—well, mutatis mutandis, wading across a 
swollen stream in each other’s wake. A Russian 
proverb says, in effect :— 

If the ford don’t know, 
Let the ed foremost go. 

Applicable, by the way, not only to rivers, but to 
A.-8. etymologies, with which I do not meddle, my 
aim being merely to illustrate the mention of goose 
in connexion with ford. H. E. Moreay, 
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Cuurcn or Cuaret (8 x. 473).—The use 
of the term ‘‘ chapel” by old-fashioned Catholics, 
to designate one of their places of worship, pro- 
bably arose from the fact that, in their view, their 
forefathers had been wrongfully ousted from the 
possession of the ancient parish churches. By the 
way, I have evidence that, in some places, the pro- 
scribed Catholics were accustomed, when circum- 
stances permitted, to assemble secretly and hear 
Mass in the ancient and abandoned chapels which 
have existed in every part of the country, and 
which are often older than the parish church. 

Joun Hosson Marrtuews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


The distinction to which Mr. Anovs calls 
attention is not peculiar to Irish men and 
women, but is common in England. In the 
Midland Counties I do not remember to have heard 
a Oatholic (¢. e. Roman) place of worship called by 
any other name than “ chapel.” . O. B. 


The history of the word “‘ chapel a apart 
from the etymology—is interesting. It is many 
years now since the Protestant Dissenters aban- 
doned the use of the word “ meeting-house ” ; then 
they spoke of their “chapels”; but this, too, is 
getting obsolete, and “churches” is now the 
term. Roman Catholics have always used the 
word “ chapel,” but “‘church” is employed also, 
and I am often asked by strangers here the way 
to what they are pleased to call “the Catholic 
church.”” Among English Church people, “chapel,” 
as meaning a subsidiary place of worship to the 
parish church, was common enough once, but is 
little used now. Who talks in these days of 
‘* Margaret Chapel” or “Oxford Chapel”? But, 
on the other hand, we do not speak of “ proprietary 
churches” or ‘‘churches of ease,” this latter not 
now a commonly used name. The size has not 
much to do with it. If ‘* church ” means the parish 
charch only, ‘‘ chapel” means all other places of 
worship, irrespective of denomination. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Potitician (8 x. 333, 444, 517).—Before 
this heading is closed I hope one of your con- 
tributors will give us the famous passage from 
Laurence Oliphant’s ‘Piccadilly’ in which Mr. 
Wog’s indignation boils over at the mere mention 
of the word. I am sorry distance from a library 
deprives me of the pleasure of quoting it. ¥ 

Q. 

Cuinese Prarine-Canps (8" 8. viii. 467).—I 
have not yet met with the monograph on this sub- 
ject to which I previously alluded ; but it has 
occurred to me that the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
might be interested in a short description of the 
half dozen varieties of Chinese cards which I have 
collected and classified up to date. Nothing 


appears to be known of them here in London, 
even at the British Museum, where the few they 
have are catalogued in a most imperfect manner, 
I have had to acquire information first-hand from 
Chinese, relying only in some cases upon a short 
article in Dutch which was printed in the Taal, 
Land, en Volkenkunde, Batavia, 1886. The in- 
terest of the Chinese cards consists in their im- 
mense variety and the way they imitate such 
other games as dominoes and chess, 

1. Chinese dominoes contain twenty-one pieces, 
that being the number of throws that can be made 
with a pair of dice. The domino cards are marked 
in exactly the same way, and, like dominoes, are 
divided into two suits, eleven cards being called 
civil and ten military. The latter are the 1-2, 
1-4, 2-3, 2-4, 2-5, 2-6, 3-4, 3-5, 3-6, 4-5. 

2. Chinese chess contains sixteen pieces. They 
use the lines instead of the spaces, which gives 
them nine rows in place of eight. Then there is 
a pair of cannons, occupying an intermediate 

ition between the first nine and the pawns, 

tly, there are five pawns. I have two entirely 
different kinds of chess carde. I will describe 
first the so-called “red cards.” These consist of 
the same number of pieces as the game of chess 
which I have just spoken of, including the five 
pawns. There is a red set and a black set. Now 
for the other kind of cards called “four colours.” 
This comprises only one of each class, general, 
scholar, elephant, carriage, horse, cannon, pawn, 
and, as the name “four colours” implies, there are 
four of these sets of seven, each in a different shade, 
yellow, red, green, and white, 

3. The “ ten letter cards” are divided into four 
suits, and take their name from the fact that in 
each suit the values are indicated by the cha- 
racters standing for the Chinese numerals from 
two to ten. There are thirty-eight cards in a 
pack, namely, four court cards, the ace of kwon, 
the ace of sok,and nine numbered cards of each 
of the four suits sjip, kwon, sok, tshien. 

4. The two kinds I possess of the so-called 
“white cards” differ so slightly that they may be 
considered one set. The pack consists of only 
thirty different cards, divided into three suits, to 
each of which there are plain cards and a court 
card. The lowest suit is generally known among 
Europeans as the suit of strings, and its tenth 
card is called the “‘ white flower.” The next suit 
in order is that of cakes, with its court card the 
“red flower.” Lastly comes the suit of myriads, 
with its court card the ‘‘ old thousand.” 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Netsow §. xi. 27).—The arms of Admiral 
Nelson, prior to his peerage and the augmenta- 
tions granted to him, were, Or, a cross flory sable, 
over all a bendlet gules. These were borne by 
his father, the Rev. Edmund Nelson, rector of 
Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk, and appear on a 
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gravestone in the chancel of that church, impaled 
with those of Suckling, in memory of Catharine, 
daughter of Maurice Suckling, D.D., his wife, the 
mother of Lord Nelson. She died 26 Dec., 1767. 
There is also a tablet in the same chancel to the 
above Edmund Nelson, with the augmented arms 
as now borne by the family, but apparently omit- 
ting the fess wavy over all, with the word ‘‘ Tra- 
falgar” in gold. He died 26 April, 1802. See 
Farrer’s ‘Church Heraldry of N 


Burke deduces the lineage of Earl Nelson from 
the Nelsons of Mawdesley ; apparently, to some 
extent, on the strength of the great admiral’s 
father having borne their arms: “The arms of 
Nelson of Mawdesley were borne by the Norfolk 
Nelsons, as may be seen in old books and papers 
formerly belonging to the Rev. Edmund Nelson 
of Burnham Thorpe.” Now Gwillim gives ‘‘ Nel- 
ston of Mawdisley” (a palpable misspelling for 
Nelson of Mawdesley), Or, a cross flory sa., over 
all a bendlet gules; and Burke’s ‘General 
Armory’ has “ Nelson (Mawdesley and Fairhurst, 
1664), Argent, a cross flory sable, over all a bend 
gules,” which is, I suppose, what Miss Tuorts 

uires, 

he arms first granted to Lord Nelson (when he 
got his peerage) were Or, a cross flory sa., a bend 
gules, surmounted by another engrailed of the field, 
charged with three bombs fired ppr. 


F, L, Mawpgstey. 
Delwood Croft, York. 


Wave Names (8 S. x. 432; xi. 32).—Mr. 
Arrerson is not, I hope, inclined to vent his 
wrath on my humble self for an evident case of 

jarism. Plagiarism there has been un- 
doubtedly, but I hope I am free from any such 
suspicion. The notes were, as I stated, taken 
from an issue of the Family Herald, the date of 
which, I am very sorry to say, was, through care- 
lessness on my part, never noted. A short time 
previous to my sending the notes I found them 
among a number of papers and things of mine, 
and, having in mind the contributions from several 
readers on ‘ White Horses,’ thought they would 
form a welcome addition to the latter. It was 
with some reluctance I sent them without an exact 
reference as to the date, for I know how important 
it is to name this; but I left the matter in the 
hands of the Editor, knowing he would use his 
discretion in the matter. I only approximated the 
date, and may have been (as Mr. Apperson 
shows) wrong. If Mr. Apperson so much desires 
to know the date, he might learn it on inquiry of 
the editor of the Family Herald. Did the “ turn- 
over” to which he refers as having appeared in 
the Globe bear his name and the authorities which 
he quotes? If not, how can he be surprised that 
the paper I name has not given proper acknow- 


ledgment? In all probability the “turnover” was 
the source of the Family Herald’s paragraph ; the 
editor of the latter periodical having appropriated 
it, considering such unsigned matter public pro- 
perty. If, however, it was a signed article, then 
the matter has a different complexion altogether, 
and the wielder of the scissors is surely in the 
wrong. As far as I am concerned in the matter, 
I claim exoneration. All the particulars I pos- 
were given. No one could do more. Still, 
if my note has unwittingly given Mr. AprERSON 
cause for umbrage, then I trust he will accept my 
apology. CO. P. Hate. 


I should be greatly obliged if Mr. CO. P. Hate 
would give some further information as to the 
terms “slog,” for a heavy surf, and ‘“‘ home,” for 
a windless swell of the sea. Neither word occurs 
in Mr, Rye’s ‘Glossary of Words used in East 
Anglia,’ and during considerable wayfaring in both 
Norfolk and Suffolk I have heard neither. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


“ Rollers” is used by Kingsley, ‘Westward Ho,’ 
chap. xxxii.:—‘* From their feet stretched away 
to the westward the sapphire rollers of the vast 
Atlantic, crowned with a thousand crests of flying 
foam, F. OC. Brrxseck Terry. 


East Inpra anp Soutn Sea Companizs (8@ 
S. x. 436, 502).—The replies of Mr. E. H. Cotr- 
man and Mr, F. L, Mawpesuey do not supply what 
I want. Of course I know that “the South Sea 
bubble exploded in 1720”—who does not ?—but 
the South Sea Company existed till at least the 
end of the first half of the nineteenth century. It 
is, I think, pretty generally known that Charles 
Lamb and his brother John held clerkships in the 
South Sea Company. I want to know at what 
date the company ceased to exist, and to get an 
accurate succession of governors, sub-governors, 
and deputy-governors. I think the sovereigns 
from George I. to William IV. were governors ; 
amongst the sub-governors were Peter Burrell, 
Thomas Coventry, and Oharles Bosanquet (of 
whom the last named died in 1850); and among 
the deputy-governors Lewis Way, Samuel Salt, 
Sir Robert Baker, and the Hon. Philip Bouverie. 

Atrrep B. Beaver, M.A. 

Preston, 


Loxpon Directories (8 8. xi. 9).—A list of 
the principal inhabitants in the City of London 
was, we believe, first published in 1640, and a copy 
may be seen in the Guildhall Library, together 
with a reprint, done in 1886. 

A list of merchants in the City of London was 
published in 1677, and a copy is to be seen at the 
Guildhall Library. This was also reprinted in 
1883, but we believe both these lists were only 


issued for one year. 
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The first directory of London, pro speaking, 

wes that of H. Keath, published in 
R. Baldwin also began a London directory in 

1740. Both these were continued after 1800. 

In 1761 Payne, we believe, began a London 
directory, which was continued in 1782 by and 
“ printed for T. Lowndes, No, 77, in Fleet Street, 
price one shilling and sixpence.” 

Of this work we have only the twenty-second 
edition, which contained about 7,000 
“‘names and places of abode of the merchants and 
principal traders of the Cities of London and West- 
minster, the Borough of Southwark, and their Environs 
with the Number affixed to each house. Also separate 
lists of the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, Bank, 
South Sea, East India, Royal Exchange Assurance, Sun, 
Union, Hand-in-Hand, and London Assurance Directors ; 
to which are added, a correct list of all the Bankers of 
London, and a particular account of the public stocks,” 

The first edition of the ‘ Post-Office London 
Directory’ was issued in 1798. The earlier editions 
contained about 12,000 names of the professional 
and trading classes, but half the book was taken 
up with information of a general character, a long 
list of places in the delivery of the twopenny post, 
and a part, containing over 100 pages, was entitled 
“New Guide to Stage Coaches, Waggons, Carts, 
Vessels, &c.” 

The first part was sold for 3s. 6d., or the two 

ther for 4s, 6d. 

One list in the old directory is curious in its 
fulness, that of the army agents. The 1806 edition 
contained no fewer than 130 names, whereas the list 
in the ‘ Post-Office London Directory,’ 1897, contains 
but twelve. 

We believe there is no complete set of directories 
of London to be found. Our own set is not at all 
perfect, for between 1783 and 1809 we have but 
seven volumes ; after that, however, it is fairly com- 
plete. The British Museum hasa far more perfect 
collection, bat that in the Guildhall Library is, so 
far as we are aware, the best and most continuous 
at present existing. 

The Poll-Books for the City of London would, 
of course, furnish a very | number of house- 
holders within the limits of the City for many 
years back. Ketty & Co, 


An Ayomatous Parisa (8 §, xi. 25).—Stotes- 
bury is not a unique instance of a parish without 
either village or church, West Dowlish, near 
Ilminster, Somerset, is another. There isa church- 
yard, and the foundations of the church which 
once existed can be traced. For many years the 
parishes of East and West Dowlish have been held 
together. But the incumbent of East Dowlish (or 
Dowlish Wake) has, after being inducted to the 
latter living, to, what was called, “ read himself in” 
in West Dowlish Churchyard. Of course the bell 
could not be rung, for the good and sufficient 
reason that there was none to ring. If I remember 


a ig memory which carries me back 
fifty years—there was the bowl of a font there also, 
In Orockford’s ‘Clerical Directory’ they are put 
down as distinct rectories, though held by the same 
rector. G. Bocsr. 

Chart Sutton. 

In Orockford’s ‘Clerical Directory,’ 1896, the 
— of Bayfield, in the diocese of Norwich, is 

escribed as possessing no church and thirty-nine 
people, The income of the benefice is 111/., but 
there is no vicarage house. On the east coast some 
parishes have partly—their ancient churches 
wholly—gone into the sea. There are well-known 
instances at Owthorne and Kilnsea, San 


Caristuas Day x. 515).—Until 1751, 
when the New Style was adopted in England, the 
calendars of the Anglican and Gallican peoples 
were diverse. Perhaps the Quatrodeciman con- 
troversy was in Chillingworth’s mind when he 


wrote. Epwarp H. Marsnact, M.A, 
Hastings. 


Tae Brack Prince’s Sworn (8" xi. 49).— 
Particulars and references have been given in 
‘N. & Q., 4" 5S. iv. 363, 490, Ww. C. B. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
Studies in Dante. By Edward Moore, D.D. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

TuRes years ago (8 8, vi. 479) we mentioned with com- 
mendation the handsome, convenient, and scholarly 
edition of Dante issued from the Clarendon Press 
under the care of Dr. Edward Moore, the lecturer on 
Dante at the Taylor Institution, Oxford, the Barlow 
lecturer on Dante at University a London, 
and the author of many books on the ‘Divina 
Commedia.’ The present volume constitutes the first 
series of studies in Dante dealing with the poet’s use of 
Scripture and classical authors. It is avowedly intended 
for serious students, and is to be followed by a second 
series, calculated, it is hoped, to make a more general 
appeal. Many years of labour have been occupied in 
its preparation ; it is carefully and systematically done, 
and is accompanied by elaborate indexes, which add 
enormously to ite utility. One of the numerous objects 
of Dr. Moore is to illustrate the encyclopedic cha- 
racter of Dante’s learning and studies—an attribute he 
shares with the great writers of medieval times and of 
the Renaissance—a possession porsible only when books 
were by comparison few, and when the range of know- 
ledge was, in a sense, limited. Its extent becomes in 
the case of Dante more remarkable when we think of 
the difficulty of access to manuscripts rare and precious, 
and in some cases all but unattainable. This difficult: 

had been diminished by the time of Erasmus an 

Rabelais, when printing had brought within reach 
most of the classics, and had practically disappeared in 
that of Montaigne. In dealing with the sources of 
Dante’s erudition, Dr. Moore occupies himself with 
Scripture, St. Augustine and Orosius, and the Greek and 
Latin authors from Aristotle to Seneca, together with 
Albertus Magnus and the Arabian astronomers, To 
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have included St. Thomas Aquinas and other medizval 
and scholastic writers would have all but doubled the 
task, From the sources utilized more than 1,500 direct 
citations, obvious references, and allusions and reminis- 
cences have been traced. The chief source is the 
Vulgate, which supplies more than 500 instance: 
Aristotle farnishes 300, Virgil 200, Ovid 100, Cicero an 
Lucan about 50 each, Statius and Boethius about 40, and 
Horace and Livy only 10 to 20, Dante’s entire system 
of physic, physiology, and meteorology comes from 
Aristotle, much of what — *y called the machinery, as 
is known, is derived from the Aineid, the mythology is 
largely taken from Ovid and Statius. Lucan, Livy, and 
Orosius are employed for historical allusions, while 
Cicero supplies him with “one of the most fundamental 
manny of his classification of sins in the ‘ Inferno.’”’ 
e of Dante's quotations are doubtless derived at 
second hand from‘ Florilegia,’ ‘Dicta ee and 
the like, and the poet is even charged with “ what we 
should now call *plagiarism’” without acknowledg- 
ment, It almost aqgees as if Dante attaches an equal 
value to Scriptural and profane writers, He at least, 
as is pointed out, takes his instances of vice or virtue 
alternately from sacred and profane sources, associating 
Nimrod with Briareus, Jephthah with Agamemnon, 
Goliath with Anteus, Dr, Moore is disposed to believe 
that Dante knew Horace only as a satirist, and was 
uainted with the ‘ Odes,’ and furnishes interesting 
proof of the general ignorance concerning Horace that 
prevailed in the Middle Ages. We have furnished one 
or two glimpses into the scheme as self-expounded of 
Dr. Moore. Further we may not go. The task of eluci- 
dating his method and gauging its results must be left 
to the student, to whom we commend the volume as one 
of the most important and estimable of recent times, 


Church Briefs, or Warrants for Collections for 
Charitable Objects. By Wyndham Anstis Bewes, 
LL.B.Lond. (Bilack.) 

Sort, comparatively speaking, as is the time during 

which, so far as practice is concerned, the Church brief 

has been obsolete, it is already an — thing 

which to the vast majority of living Englishmen is a 

name and no more. Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are in a 

different category, and to them the significance of the 

words stands in no need of explanation, The task of 
collecting church briefs is, we are glad to see, beginning 
to occupy seriously the attention of antiquaries. But 
few days have elapsed since we drew attention to the 
second part of ‘ Devonshire Briefe,’ collected with equal 
diligence and zeal by Dr. T. N. Brushfield, one of the 
most assiduous and erudite of Devon archeologists. We 
now find church briefs historically treated by a com- 
petent scholar, and see the general public in a position 
to estimate their nature, value, and significance. A full 
explanation of the word “brief” in this connexion is 
given in the ‘New English Dictionary,’ and may there 
be consulted. The Papal brief, from which the church 
brief takes its rise, is an authoritative letter of the Pope, 
differing in many respects from a bull, of less authority, 
and signed not by the Pontiff himself, but by the Segre- 
tario dei Brevi, an officer of the Papal Chancery. 

Further particulars concerning it may be sought in 

Hook’s ‘ Church Dictionary ’ and in Mr. Bewes’s volume. 

As the latter is practically occupied with briefs sub- 

sequent to the Reformation, there is no need to concern 

ourselves with uuything previous to that period. Be- 
sides Papal briefs, for which the ‘Glossary of Low 

Latin’ of Ducange may be consulted, briefs authorizing 

collections in churches were issued in their respective 

provinces and dioceses by archbishops and bishops, the 

practice of so issuing them continuing so late as 1683, 


The Royal Letters authorizing collections for stated 
purposes issued under the Great Seal were continued 
until 1828, and there may be here or there one of our 
readers who has heard them read in churches. A bishop's 
brief, Mr. Bewes tells us, is still preserved among the 
collections of broadsides in the oy = of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Letters Patent by the Crown were first 
rinted 25 Henry VIII. c. 21. Separate chapters in Mr, 
wes's book are dedicated to church briefs in the reign 
of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, under James I. and 
Charles I,, during the Commonwealth, and in the period 
from the Restoration to 1828. Very various are the 
subjects in behalf of which church briefs were issued, 
At a time when fire insurance was unknown, a brief was 
a common way of furnishing relief to those who had 
experienced losses by fire. Briefs were also granted for 
the repair of havens, cathedrals, and churches, and for 
the support of hospitals, Specially interesting from 
the historical standpoint are those for the relief of 
refugees or for the support of Protestants undergoing 
various forms of persecution. The Domestic State 
Papers constitute a mine, practically unworked, of 
briefa of the time of the Commonwealth. With the 
great collection for the Vaudois Protestants Mr. Bewes 
is specially concerned, and he prides himeelf upon 
having disproved the charge frequently brought against 
Charles II. of baving at the Restoration appropriated 
to his own use the balance of about 16,000. of this noble 
contribution then unspent, An animated account is 
given (pp. 147-167) of the persecutions to which the 
Vaudois were — familiar to Englishmen, if no- 
where else, in the noble sonnet of Milton, By the 
ial command of Cromwell house-to-house collec- 
tions were made. With these victims of fanaticism 
were associated the distressed Protestants of Poland, 
on whose bebalf “exiles for the cause of Christ” 
made appeal as delegates, To the joint fund Cromwell 
himeelf as “a free gift” contributed 2,000/., a large 
sum in those days. The total receipts were over 
38,0007. On Richard Cromwell is laid the responsi- 
bility of ordering the payment out of the balance of 
over 16,000/. for “the expenses of the troops in Dun- 
kirk, &c., and for the Council’s contingencies,” These 
matters, the historical interest of which is ve 
must be studied in the volume, Another subject that 
crops up frequently is the relief of captives taken by the 
Sallie and otber corsairs of the African coast, Briefs 
were issued also for distressed seamen or fishers, for 
sufferers by the plague, and innumerable others, in- 
cluding the wounded and the families of the killed at 
Waterloo, Readers of Pepys are familiar with hig 
complaint, June 30, 1661 (Lord’s Day), concerning the 
multiplicity of briefe. The diarist noter, ‘To church, 
where we observe the trade of briefs is come now up to 
so constant a course every Sunday, that we reeolve to 
give no more to them.” Cowper's allusions to briefs are 
also familiar. Two facsimiles of briefs are given, one 
of Queen Elizabeth dated 1560, by permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, for the hospitals of 
Bethlehem, Holywell, Woodstock, and Windsor; and one 
dated 1703, from a printed copy in the City of London 
Library, for the persecuted Protestants of the princi- 
—_ of Orange. We bave left ourselves no space in 
which to speak of the manner in which Mr. Bewes’s 
tusk has been carried out. In a first effort so important 
and novel as this perfection is not to be expected, and the 
author modestly appeals to his readers for additional in- 
formation and the correction of errors. It is, however, 
so far as we are aware, the most comprehensive list that 
bas seen the light. The arrangement is commendable, 
and the work is a piece of sound, diligent, and intelli- 
gent research, 
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By William E, A. Axon, (Andrews 


To the rapidly augmenting “B Series” of Messrs. 
Andrews & Co., which will shortly embrace half our 
English counties, Mr. Axon has contributed an appro- 
priately breezy account of bygone Sussex. Few English 
counties are richer in historical associations than Sussex, 
and few present spots more interesting and picturesque. 
Enamoured of what he calls “the charm of the sea- 
board and the down,” Mr, Axon, a painstaking and trust- 
worthy antiquary, has made large collections concerning 
its history, associations, scenery, folk-lore, and literature. 
Out of these he has selected the materials for his bright 
and interesting volume, which will be read with pleasure 
by the antiquary, and may well serve a more popular 
purpose, He deals largely, as is but natural, with Rye 
and Winchelsea, and furnishes many illustrations of 
Thackeray's ‘Denis Duval.’ He collects the poetical 
tributes which the beauties of Fairlight and other spots 
have extorted ; gives tributes to faithful servants, with 
which Mr, A. J, Munby will be gratified ; narrates the 
doings of smugglers and highwaymen, including the 
Westons; quotes a, such as ‘The Drummer of 
Hurstmonceaux’; gives from the ‘Polyolbion’ Dray- 
ton’s description of the county; deals with Pardon 
braeses; and depicts all sorts of natural or artificial 
curiosities and beauties. A few well-chosen illustrations 
add to the attractions of the volume. So conscientious 
a workman is Mr. Axon that we inquire without hesita- 
tion who is responsible for slips such as “ Shorham " for 
Shoreham ; five archbishops, on p. 4, when but four are 
named; “ Biddeford” for Bideford ; and ‘‘ Heretmon- 
ceux for Hurstmonceauz. 
Quotations for Occasions. Compiled by Katharine R. 
Wood, (Kew York, Century Co.) ad 
Tus is a clever and ingenious work, for which we have 
no welcome. There is, says the preface, no such com- 
ilation in existence. It is an attempt to lessen the 
ur of search, and erable the reader to use appro- 
priate quotations for menus, cards, invitations, &c. Now 
the whole merit of these things consists in finding them 
out for oneself, and simply to extract them from a work 
such as this is as humiliating an pation as coining 
impromptus, We possess some admirable Shakspearean 
menus by great American scholars, These show the 
character, the modes of thought, and the quality of the 
compiler, To take them at second-hand we regard as 
completely unworthy; and the cleverer and more in- 
genious this work is—and it is both clever and ingenious 
—the less we like it. 


Cairo Fifty Years Ago. By Edward William Lane, 

Edited by Stanley Lane-Poole. ( Murray.) 
Tus work, which now for the first time sees the light, 
ie by the eminent author of ‘The Modern Egyptians,’ 
and seeme to have been at one time intended for inser- 
tion in that work. It is now printed with a plan of 
medisval Cairo, based upon Lane’s original draft, 
and is intended for the use of “ the ever-increasing num- 
ber of visitors to Cairo who are also students of its 
history and antiquities.” It has epecial interest as 
depicting “with Lane’s uncompromising accuracy the 
characteristics and chief features of buildings of Cairo at 
a time when Western innovations were almost unknown,” 
and may safely be commended to those for whom it is 
specially intenced, 


The Cathedral Church of Canterbury. (Bell & Sons.) 
The Cathedral Church of Salisbury. (Same publishers. ) 
We have here the two opening volumes of a eeries of 
books on our English cathedrals, edited by Mr, 
Series,” 


great 
Gleeson White, and known as “ Bell's Cathedral 


They are intended to be popular, and are han 
illustrated, For the purpose at which they aim they are 
admirably done, and there are few visitants to any of 
our noble shrines who will not enjoy their visit the 
better for being furnished with one of these delightful 
books, which can be slipped into the pocket and carried 
with ease, and is yet distinct and legible. With many 
people, ourselves included, visiting cathedrals is a pas- 
sion, and there is not one edifice of the kind in England 
to which we have not made a pious pilgrimage. A 
volume such as that on Canterbury is exactly what we 
want, and on our next visit hope to have it with us. It 
is thoroughly helpful, and the views of the fair city and 
its noble cathedral Both volumes, 
over, will serve more than a temporary purpose, are 
trustworthy as well as delightful, 


Norse Tales and Sketches, By Alexander L. Kielland, 
Translated by R. L. Cassie. (Stock.) 
Tuts volume will serve to introduce to English readers 
et one more Norse writer, a theorist like most of the 
rboreans, but also a humourist of the first water. 
e chuckle over the description of the German doctor, 
‘*with an overgrown light red beard, and that Sedan 
smile which invariably accompanies the Germans in 
Paris.” We can pay these sketches—some of them 
strange enough—no higher compliment than in saying 
we are reminded at times of Heine. 


Part VIII, of Mr. Quaritch’s Contributions towards a 
Dictionary of English Book-Collectors deals with the 
libraries of James Lenox, Edward Fitzgerald, John 
Percy, and Robert 8, Turner, the last-named the finest 
collection of books in its way that we have seen. A 
sale of Turner's of 774 volumes brought over 16/. each, 
That collection we did not know, though with that in 
the Albany, where poor Turner assembled the best- 
known bibliophiles, we were very familiar. Turner's 
books Mr. Quaritch estimates cost him 20,000/., and 
were sold for 30,000/. A long letter of Mr, Gladstone's 
to Mr. Quaritch is reprinted in facsimile. Dr. Percy, 
whose library we also knew well, was more a collector of 
prints than of books, 


Miss Jesstz MippieTon promises, at an early date, 
an edition of the poetical works of James Clarence 
Mangan, 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Carvox (“Brick”),—Consult ‘N. E. D.’ Some con- 
tributors seem unaware of the progress that has been 
made with that national work, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’"’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg eb at decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. : 
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MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c, 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


8 O 
186, STRAND, LONDON. 


N, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


and MOUNTBEBANKS. By HUGUES LE ROUX and 
from the French by A. P. MORTO. With 233 Illustrations. Royal oto os a ne 
BAKER (H. B.).—OUR OLD ACTORS. ‘With a Portrait of Peg Woffington ... 
BALFE (M. W.), HIS LIFE and WORK. By WILLIAM A. BARRETT. Without Plates eco 
BERLIOZ (HECTOR), AUTOBIOGRAPHY of. anny 1803 to 1965, comprising his Travels in Italy, 
Germany, Russia, and England. slated by B. and R. HOLMES. ove 
“ That Berlioz was a brilliant and ya ~S writer, as well as a great casi, has long ‘been known 
to everybody with a feeling for literature."—Saturday Review. 
BRAHMS, JOHANNES: a Bi phical Sketch. By Dr. H. DEITERS. puna, ie ona, by 
ROSA NEWMARSH. th a Preface by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND _.... ee 
DRAMATIC YEAR-BOOK for the YEAR ending DECEMBER 3ist, 1891 (The): an aaa Chronicle 
of the Drama in Great Britain, France, United States of America, and Australia, and Stage ay 
for the United Kingdom. Illustrated with Beautiful Portraits of Living Actors. 4to. we 
EDWARDS (H. SUTHERLAND).—FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS: The rant ; 
Marriage of Figaro; Barber of Seville; le The Prey: 
schiitz; Tannhauser, &c. ... 
FITZGERALD (P.).—A NEW HISTORY of the ‘ENGLISH STAGE. 2 aus 
“No picture equally animated of theatrical life is supplied to any other existing work, and many 


documents of high importance are now for the first time rendered accessible to the general ay # 
theneum, 


The ART of the STAGE, as set out in Lamb's Dramatic Essays. With a Commentary... 

The LIVES of the SHERIDANS. Steel Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. eve 

GOETHE'S TRAGEDY of FAUSTUS. Translated in Ge by. H. HUTH, 
Handsomely boundincloth .. ove ove 

GOUNOD (C.), LIFE and WORKS. By M. A. DE BOVET. Portrait and Facsimile .. 

HAWKINS (H.).—ANNALS of the FRENOH STAGE. With Portraits. 4 vols. ove ae 

HUEFFER (FRANCIS).—MUSICAL STUDIES : a Series of Contributions 

MAGAZINE of MUSIC for 1892. Containing Selections from Schubert, womst, Chopin, Schumann, 

Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Beethoven. Slightly soiled ove eco one - 


MARSTON (W.).—OUR RECENT ACTORS: being Recollections, Critical, nh ‘fe many cases Senedd, 
of Performers of Sexes. With some of Actors. 
2 vols. ... 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ‘HISTORIC, "RARE, ont UNIQUE. The Selection, and 
Descriptive Notes by A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. Illustrated by a series of 50 Plates, es in 
Colours from 1 vol. folio, limited Half- 
morocco 
RROOLLECTIONS of the ‘LAST ‘HALF-CENTURY. By Dr. ‘COX, “late Musial Critic of the 
‘imes. 2 vols. 


The LIFE and LIFR-WORK of. “By w. MAY PHELPS and ROBERTSON. 


ARTIST and PLAYWRIGHT. “By PHILLIPS, with Portralt one 
numerous Facsimiles of Sketches and Illustrated Letters eee ove ove 
PLAYHOUSE IMPRESSIONS. By A. B. WALKLEY 
ROWBOTHAM (J. F.).—A HISTORY of MUSIC. 3vols. .. 
RUBINSTEIN (A.).—A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. By A. McARTHUR aes ove eee 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS. Annals of the English Stage from Thomas Betterton to Bamuna 
Kean. By Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. Edited and Revised by Rk. W. LOWE, from Author's Annotated 
Copy. With 50 Copper-Plate Portraits and 80 Wood Engravings. In 3 vols. demy 8vo. Roxburgh 
binding, gilt top, price 54s. net. Also Large-Paper Copies, roy: Bvo. with Portraits in duplicate ... 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. _ 


MISS MARY H. KINGSLEY’S 
TRAVELS IN WEST AFRICA 


(CONGO FRANQAIS, CORISCO, AND CAMEROONS). 
With 16 Full-Page and numerous Text Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 21s, net, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ One of the brightest, cleverest, and most entertaining books of 
travel that has appeared for a very long time.” 


BY THE LATE REV. F. J. A. HORT, D.D. 


VILLAGE SERMONS PREACHED in the PARISH CHURCH of sr 


IPPOLYTS. By the late Rev. F. J. A. HORT, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Demy 8vo. 8. 6d, net. 


The SACRED TREE; or, the Tree in Religion and Myth. By Mrs. J. nd a 


PHILPOT, Illustrated. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


EVIL and EVOLUTION. An Attempt to Turn the Light of Moderall 


Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the AUTHOR of ‘ The SOCIAL HORIZON,’ 
EXPOSITORY TIMES.—“ The book is well worth the interest it is almost certain to excite.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 


PALLADIA. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SPRAKER.— — The story is altogether a notable one, and must give Mrs. Fraser a high place among the writers of 
contemporary fiction.” 


Extra crown 8yo. 6s. 


A HISTORY of GREEK ART. With an Introductory Chapter on Art in J 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. By F. B. TARBELL. 


Volume III. now ready, 


The HISTORY of GREECE from its COMMENCEMENT to the CLOSE ¥ 


of the INDEPENDENCE of the GREEK NATION. By ADOLF HOLM. Translated from the German. In 4 vols. & 
extra crown 8vo, 6s. neteach. Vol. III. The ae SUCRE CENTURY B.C. up to the DEATH of ALEXANDER. q 


HANDBOOKS OF ARCHZOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES.—New Volume. 


A HANDBOOK of GREEK SCULPTURE. By Ernest Arthur Gardner, 


Part II. containing The FIFTH CENTURY (continued), The FOURTH CENTURY, HELLENISTIOC & 
SCULPTURE, GRACO-ROMAN SCULPTURE. Illustrated. crown 


Parts I, and II, complete in 1 vol, 10s, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


The PHYSIOCRATS. Six Lectures on the French Economistes of the 


Righteenth Century. By HENRY HIGGS. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Luwrrep, London, 
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